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"First the blade, then the ear, 


The Monitor’s view 


then the full grain in the ear L 


New moves to gag free press ' 

; Kxr.sa; -= — <,, ' /ever ,hey d ° have 3 1693 • ■ ■ "* 


Once again, the world press has cause for 
concern at efforts lo place restrictions on 
Ihe free flow of news. The trend Is now visible 
among "third-world" and Lai In- American na- 
tions, some nf whom claim that reports on de- 
velopments in their countries are biased or Uis- 
torled by international news agencies and Hint 
this should bo supplanted by accurate inform a- 
Uon coming directly and exclusively from the 
governments themselves. 

The pitfalls of such reasoning ought to be in- 
stantly evident tu anyone who favors unim- 
peded, impartial circulation of Information. 
Governments are notoriously anxious to keep 
their own shortcomings from coming to light 
and to pul the very best interpretation on their 
own doings. One of (lie services of n free press 
b to get behind such stories and ferrot out tha 
racts - or Hie other aide, if one exists. So the 
trend needs and is receiving careful attention 
from newsmen and concerned organizations 
such as Freedom House and tho Antl-Defama- 
Uon League of B'nnl B'rilli. i 

But developing lands already are hard at ! 
work to change the How of news. In New Delhi * 
Jus month 58 of them agreed to form a pool of r 
their own press agencies, most or them gov- 
ernment-owned or controlled, to substitute for J 
toreign-controlled agencies and (o give an offi- r 
dal version of the news. Tho objective, they n 

miSi l ° " Uberale ^formation and mass J 
media from the colonial legacy." " 

_ J!* Iattcr pi,l ' ase is a favorite in nations w 
which contend that the Western powers, in- pc 


Greetings from Mars! 

. .'.Amid .our.- hrMiuMmnti.. ....... 


ar eluding their own former colonial mentors, 
>n have a monopoly on news handling, and that 
le they use it to foster such aims as "imperfal- 
a- ism and "neocolonialism." India’s Prime Min- 
2 - ster set the tone when she told (he meeting 
»- that "the media of the powerful countries want 
t to depict the governments of their erstwhile 
- colonies as inept and corrupt, and their people 
2 as yearnipg for the good old days.” Leaders 
who uphold national interests, she added, are 
denigrated and their Images falsified “In every 
conceivable way." Mrs. Gandhi has seen lo it 
that her own country’s unee outspoken press 
now is rigorously controlled. 

Similarly, at a UNESCO conference for 
Latin-American nations just concluding in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, the intent was to form mass 
communications policies, but many of the pa- 
pers prepared for submission were critical of 
foreign agencies or advocated restrictions on 
ore gn correspondents or nationalization of the 

vhnL P T S ' < T 0rrcspondonls ln Afrl «* and else- 
where already are finding it difficult to obtain 

vhras, to move about countries visited, or to 
obhdn access to officials or other sources. 

The right of Individual countries to improve 

U f ,hey Mn - b ^challenged, 
But no one in the free world can welcome such 

K actuaUy 15 mereI >' » Trojan horse 
for Installing a restrictive, Marxist-stvle an- 

preach to Journalism. The saddest thin/ls that 
^thont a reasonably free press theSpSig 
nations deprive themselves of a much-needed 
watchdog on conniption and other nbu^S 
power that may thwart their own pro^““ 
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end contribute ! to society's well-being and prog- 

^ ! the »1 WllionVlklngVo- 

ffam fs a Hqy fraction of sums spent In Viet- 

O t j'? c reovef ' M a great power the United 
States cannot permit itself to fall behind in th? 

velopment of technological skills. Not if it 
^ t ° n ke !P lts prim «* hi' the world. Even 

.n<pw the Russlaiis have a manned space labora- 
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Irish terrorism 
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Assassination of tho British a m i,. 

Ireland In his car near Dublin mav iJhV 0 l0,ulfy Brjlteh dolcrm,na,ltw1 t0 800 

the out,awed Wsh Renubllcan a° 1 “ ,hnHlgh 10 11 ^elusion. 

(IRA) as part of its camoalsn tn f „ r ^ an n A 1 rny 1110 slaying also will put heavy p 
to withdraw from Northern Tmin 7 s ? r lain the Irish Government of Prime Mini 
rate, this and other acts of idr..!! 14 ** any tfosgrave to do even more about c 
d0 ®P Poetical motivation a E" 2 S av ° a terrorist acUvily* He already. h*s si 
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* vu 6 ,ul “ « weu as scientific imniin.ti . ’ lluo ana oiner acLs nf uj oo even aw*>- 

Most scientists feel, the chanced are^iim^f ?u 0ep ^ tic ^ moUvatlon A tS ^ 5 av ° a terrorist acUvily. He already, hfls 
whatever the findings, the observatS SUll i hat Amba «ador ChrisbpherF^r. 8 ?, 0 fihl b s,ron g ly against such tactics, and a 
give mankind a greater imderatuSK* ^ at Ms Dublin post o5iv hS rart “®to had tho funing of IRA by some misgul 
Planet and the quest for life elsa^S^ , S| Uie ^higufohed diplomatic r a ™ Weeks after a leans. Bui the /act Is that It Is poUl 
oa . . quest nfe elsewhere will go ‘ service during^ Worid w ar n a " d ni,,,lary tor the Irish Government I 

The scientists of the National Aeron*,,^. about the IRA, due lo persistent 

“to Space Administration are to be warmiv . 71,81 the BriUrti people are «« ^ sentiment among segments of the Ir 

congratulated. Thav 08 . warmly latest SAtwv p . are. aroused at this nuriia i^nrtnn's best efforts, ai 
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Despite London's best efforts, al 
moderates on both sides in Irela^ 
em Ireland, Uie steady toll ofipR 
: ues. in June, there were W.rfw’J'V 
nearly one a day, and for the ““**>■ 
Gas reached H6& Because of 
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Assassination aftermath: 

London 
and Dublin 
close ranks 


By Francis Itcimv 

Special In Tlic Christ ijiii Scn-ni i- Mmiitnr 

l.undon 

Ilrttiilii lias tiikrii the mm tier u( Its nniliassiiiliir In Dublin, Christopher 
F,Wiut-ltli>gH, with clenched tci-lli. 'limngh iippnllcil. Lundon Is ilctcr- 
nilucd not lo In* piimi-koct Inin blind iiiid fulHc reprisals upon the govern- 
nienl <>[ tin- lu.- public of In-linul. 

indci-d, current i-ulciilaituns by Drilish intelligence assessors are that 
a major purpose or the assassination was to precipitate such reprisals. 

It would Imve suited the Provisional IltA very well if Britain had broken 
off rclnlinns wuh the Republic just as the two governments were begin- 
ning tu coordinate nnli-Lcrrnrisl measures. 

Seen from London, the reactions of the Dublin authorities have hcen 
more than proper, as has been acknowledged by the ambassador’s 
widow among others. The Irish Times pointed out, tn an editorial, the 
killing of an ambassador violates one of the most ancient of taboos. The 
object of this taboo upon harming diplomatic representatives, even of 
the most objectionable states, Is to preserve the communications with- 
out which nations can only resort to violence. But these are precisely 
what the Provisional IRA wishes Lo destroy: it has no use for any kind 
of negotiation; It seeks only unconditional surrender. 

The type of under-the-road culvert mine used by the killer squad is 
JffltL.iatniliaE..ta Ihe British Army from the South Armagh "Murder 
Triangle” In Northern Ireland. This suggests to British intelligence 
sources iluil the Provisionals feel they are getting nowhere In Ihe North, 
have, failed to mato^i^paji^ib- En^and, and so have bqen forced to j 
'turn to what whs always’ thelrdJttmate target - the^govejpment of the 
Republic Itself. . ■*' • , | 

From this point 'or ^ew.tKeTRA has been ’pretending for (he past five 
or six years thaL its objective was to "liberate 11 the six counties of the j 
North from the “British Army of Occupation.” But its true objective 
was to lake over the government of the whole of Ireland. And it has to 
be remembered that the split between Official and Provisional IRA was 
over the Provisional insistence upon the use of violence to do this. 
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Idl Amin: in troubled waters 


. K 

Comeraplii 


Is Idi Amin sinking his own ship? 


By Geoffrey Godsc II 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Yet another woe has befallen Presi- 
dent Idl Amin of Uganda. British For- 
eign Minister Anthony Crosland has 
announced in the House or Commons 
In London that Britain has decided to 
break diplomatic relations with 
Uganda in effocL because General 
Amin has made It Impossible for Brit- 
ish diplomats to continue to function 
- tyhls country. 1 •■•••• \ 

' The gravity of the British decision ' 
can ba understood if it is recalled that 
It Is the Aral time in history Britain 
has taken the initiative to cut diplo- 
matic tics with a member of the Com- 
monwealth (which Uganda Is). Indeed 
11 is the first Lime ln 80 years that 
Britain has taken the Initiative to 
break diplomatic relations with any 
country. The last lime was in 1946, 


when Britain cut Its Ues with Albania 
after British warships had been sunk 
by mines off the Albanian coast. 

The rebuff from Britain comes at a 
lime when President Amin: 

• Is still reeling from the loss of 
prestige through the successful Israeli 
swoop to rescue hostages being held 
at Kampala airport by Palestinian and 
pro- Palestinian hijackers. 

• Is gasping to escape or unlock the 
economic stranglehold resulting from 
the nondelivery of much needed oU 
i overland from the reflpory at JMom- 
bate in neighboring Kenya. , 

• Is frustrated by Kenya’s Insist-, 
once that, certain conditions be met 
before the oil be allowed to flow again 
- and by Kenya's apparent ability to 
snap its fingers at his retaliatory 
move in culling off electric power 
supplies lo Kenya from tho Owons 
Falls hydroelectric power station on . 
Lake Victoria. 


The British Government insists that 
Us action In breaking diplomatic rela- 
tions with Uganda is a strictly bilate- 
ral move reluctantly made. But It is a 
step which can hardly fail to have a 
cumulative effect with the other pres- 
sures being applied on General Amin 
— particularly by Kenya. Although Ke- 
nyan officials would probably not say 
so openly, they would almost certainly 
be glad lo sec General Amin go. So 
loo would officials in another neigh- 
boring Alricrji country, Tanzania. 

But there is a snag in aD this. No- 
body is sure who would succeed Gen- 
eral Amin If any move to oust him 
were successftil. His vindictive and 
capricious authoritarianism - which 
often uses murder as a weapon - has 
pulverized any potential, responsible 
civilian opposition. 
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For the U.S.: 

A foreign policy 
after Kissinger 

• ' .' : By Joseph C. Harsch 

Washington 

New goals and new priorities in American 
foreign policy seem to be emerging from the 
current American political ferment. No break 
tn continuity is Indicated - even if President 
Fold fails to got n socond term in the While 
House. On the contrary, the transition seems 

jtgrgl.one If 
fBuHhB em 1 ’ 
phnsis Is likely in swing away from the' pre- 
occupation with East-West relations which has 
dominated the Kissinger era in American for- 
eign policy. 

Stability without nuclear war will, of course 
continue to bo the main objective. But thore 
will probably be a declining reliance. on Soviet* 
American dialogue as the main 1 means to that 
onti. This dialogue, usually known as detente, 
now Is being downgraded In both the Ronald- 
Reagan and Jimmy Carter political camps. - 
The philosophic approaches of these two ln , for- 
eign-policy matters is proving to bo parallel 
and somellipes almost identical. ' 

' Their views stem broadly frbm the same 
point of origin. They come from those mem- 
bers of the general community of ! American 
experts in foreign policy who liavd bhen break- 
ing new. ground in their thinking while Secre- 
tory of State. Henry A. Kissinger has been 
plowing, the old fields: They feel that his opor- 

| *Please turn lo Page IS 


Tanaka’s arrest: another I Gold prices fall 
kind of coup ‘We win r 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
Tho Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

The arresL of former Prime Minister Kakuci 
Tanaka oil suspicion of violating the foreign ex- 
change control law has turned the Japanese 
political world upsido down: The traditional 
way of doing things would have bcon to cover 
up tho Lockheed payoff scandal by selecting a 
few. *. fowcivfovel .scqpegoata .y to pqcppt. Uja-/- 
• blame.'-" > '-V ■' ■ 

Mr. Tnnnkn has yet in be indicted, but the 
move against him, in the Japanese way of 
looking at things, already lias amounted to a 
"coup." It could lead Lo the disintegration of ' 
Mr. Tanaka's political facUon, the largest and ' 
wealthiest in the ruling Uberal Democratic '. 
Party (LDP), and to a drastic realignment of 1 
potllltal power. ’ * 

The poBilton of Prime Minister Takeo Mikl, 
who had called for a full: Investigation and dis- •• 
closure of all the fadls lii the Lockheed affair, 
appears ' to ' have been r at - least temporarily 
strengthened. Only a few months ago Mr, Mikl 
whs ln danger of being ousted, partly because 
many politicians in his own party feared that ! 
any Udng but a coverupiof the scandal might 
critically damage the LDP. the Prime Min- 
ister. had a clear majority of hte oiyh party and 
die business cbrnmiinity agaiist hfin. But pub- ; 
lie Interest in seeling justice done In the affair 
caused Mr. Mlkl’s critics, Including a number ' 
of followers of Mr Tanaka,' to hesitate In their 
drive to throw him out. * i : ' 




orman Malheny, start photographer 

Tanaka — undpr arrest " -V. 

If the prosecutors gp on to make widespread . 
arrests of -other high-ranking conservative, poli- 
ticians and officials, however, . (hb Ude might 
yet go, against Mr.' MlRi. HO might turn oiil, Ue- 
splte hls reputation for personal honesLy, to be 
thp only Official \t\ h high enough position to 
take rosponslblllty for thb whale affair,. thus' 
glyjng hls jparty a now fohse on llfe^ By Seeing 
to it tlial tha:.pros0cutora'were hot i impeded in ; 
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‘We will not 
devalue rand,’ 
says S. Africa 

By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

Badly hit. by the low price of gold, tho South 
African Government has chosen to pull in its 
beit jUnancJally evcn ir H hiitls rather than to 
devalue (he national currency, the rand. 

South Africa Is the world's biggest gold pro- 
ducer. Since last August, Ihe .drop in the price 
of the metal has probably, cost the country 
more than $500 million hi foreign earnings. 

There was serious concern July. 20 when the . 
price drbpjjed for a while below fi 10 an ounce. 
Apart- from Uic loss of earnings, a continuing 
price milch below (his would threaten many of 
the country’s mines because % would no longer 
be profitable for them to produce. The rckult 
'wbuld bo serious unemployment and a dan- 
gcrous blow to llio whole economy. 

To make matters worse for tho mining in-, 
dustry. there have also beon threats of a striko 
by the country’s white gold-miners. . 

- Hie fall in th$ gold price comes at a lime 
when South Africa is battling, to improve its 
balance of payments situation. : It. has Wen 
badly affected also by the economic recession 
In 'industrial Wo slant countries, ajid by a. de- 
cline in the inflow of foreign capital. 

■ * Plea so turn to Page IS 
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Blue jeans in Hanoi 

By Daniel Southerland 
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If Carter 

became president 

l£ II . ’ _ 


Ki/l f Jil j m y Carter wins the 
Number elects he could 
exert tremendous Influence 
, n ,°I °" V 0V6r People In the 
£ ut ov er millions out-- 
22 «• flWJP°unfcy. What 
make? f presWent would he 

^ See Page 18 
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Hong Kong 

Hanoi, the capital of communist Vietnam, 
Is the last place you would expecl to find 
blue jeans or taped American rock music. 

But according to recent visitors to Hanoi, 
such signs of “decadent American culture" 
have turned up frequently enough in the 
postwar period to have the authorities wor- 
ried. 

Several weeks ago they began erecting 
posters with Illustrations showing the 
people of Hanoi how to dress properly and 
not in the “hippie" style that caught on in 
Saigon, the former capital of the South. 

'They're terrified of the influence of Sai- 
gon, M remarked a foreign resident of Hanoi. 

A limited black market In tape cassettes 
of American and other Wostera-style music 
thrives In Hanoi, and a shortage of fresh 
cassettes has led to a number of thefts 
from foreigners living In the city. 

Easing of tensions 

AH tills seems to be part of an under- 
standable easing of tensions and discipline 
following three decades of almost constant 
warfare, first against tho Japanese, then 
the French, and finally the Americans. 


When the fighting at last ended more 
than a year ago, tho people of North Viet- 
nam showed a marked hunger for the con- 
sumer goods that the capitalistic South 
could provide. Soldiers and cadres serving 
in the South brought home sunglasses, wrist 
watches, plastic dolls, colorful clothing, 
television sets, motorbikes, and French-and 
Japanese-made bicycles assembled in Sai- 
gon. 

In the early stages, a Japanese-made mo- 
torbike brought up from the South was ca- 
pable of drawing a sizable crowd of onlook- 
ers In Hanoi. Now such flashy vehicles have 
become a fairly common sight. 

Noisy Soviets 

But the North Vietnamese who are at- 
tracted to the "depraved" Amerlcan-style 
culture of Saigon remain In a relatively 
small and controllable minority. For one 
thing, few people can afford tape recorders 
or fashionable clothes. And a puritanical 
streak still runs strong in the people of the 
North. 

This puritanism is revealed In the alti- 
tude of some North Vietnamese toward the 
Soviets working In Vietnam or visiting as 


tourists. The Soviets have displayed a hih 
for noisy late-night parlies enUva^ 
American music. So while the iSlJ? , 

“officially «• them „ ! 

era. they sometimes are heart 

accusing them of "behaving woreetoS 
Americans." e han U* 

The real disciplinary problem for 
bosses of newly unified Vietnam i* ““ 
likely to be found in the North but in IS 
South where the American inQuence hS 
been strong enough to cause some VieLl 
ese rrom the North to think that th e ^ 
vldU^a foreign country when they 

Nayan Chanda, a correspondent for rh. 
Far Eastern Economic Revl e™ 
from South Vietnam recently that lw 
sands of soldiers and cadres from North 
Vietnam have been "awed" by the "fnrpiJ 

civilization" that has confroited th e Tb 

Saigon. At least a few have succumbed f« 
the temptations of that city of sin. 

"It is not only the outward signs 0 f 
prosperity - big mansions, air-con ^ m 
theaters, cars, television, Honda mo £ 
cycles, and, of course, Coca-Cola -™£/ 
has made the ‘liberators' feel w* gjf 
era but also the life-style of the Saigon^ 
which is a far cry from the austerity d > 
North Vietnam," wrote Mr. Chanda. * ** 

Indeed, it Is tills confrontation of clrf/ 
zation that Is causing the authorities M«( ( 
their biggest headaches: the integration A 
Vietnamese hailing from two different esH 
tures.” 
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The making 
of a 

mercenary 

By Francis Renny 

.... „ London 

It HI becomes British politicians to aneer at 
white mercenaries for Africa, when the British 
■ themselves are still hiring yellow mercenaries 
the gurkhas of Nepal - to guard Buckingham 
Palace and Hong Kong." 

The speaker was an American, an ex-officer 
of the Green Berets with service in Vietnam 
who was sitting in New York seriously con- 
templating offering his services to Ian Smith's 
Rhodesia. It was one last chance, he argued, to 
■put some sandbags in the dike that's holding 
back communism, till folks realise what's hap- 
pening to our civilisation.” 

Of thB various mercenaries this reporter has 
met, the Americans always seem to be the 
most idealistic. Some few British volunteers 
are openly racist ant talk about "getting our 
own back on the blacks for the way they’ve 
kicked us around," but most of them see the 

: busin fS8 of being a mercenary In lareely non- 
moral terms. . 

..S' fomU y tles »e loose, they look upon 
themaalyos as protossiional soldiers, they on- 
ly* “5® — and u they 8° where the fighting is. 

th , at J here b much shoot- 
hig and killing to be done. The Image of tho 

88 , a modern - dfl y Hun, looting, pi|-; 

IS? 116 sH day and every day, does 

aw!rt tCh JfS fflCts ‘ " y ° u UP 0 * 1 ** mdst time in 
airports an^ buses," I was told. 

Mercenaries are almost liivariably recent 1 
qc-tegular soldiers. : Men who, have bL” soft 

• ^ of getUng lSt • 
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Perhaps as many as 2,000 British mercenaries are fighting In Rhodesia 


i - ,|)ag^ ; {hfln mey. da, under 1 (heir ' 

■ v. .• y. -v 


i - 1! ■’ 1 


ovm, and in Renaissance Italy It was consid- 

uncIvI, lsed to do one’s own 
fighting - the mercenaries did that for one 

mw}eni th «>ry la that in those bad old 
ys the war was the king's war’ he nicked ihp 
quarrel, it was his affair to hire PMote to ftoh? 
Uout for him. But with the^g^fo- 
popular revolution and democracy P £io 
^ f? Ple ° ne and the ww was- 
the 8 War -" To a remarkable extent' 
flocked hf f a h CCept ^ as such: volunteers 

\vten1h« Jl US f ,lda t0 the slaughter,;, and 
tne demands of the generate escalated. 

^riir >pte,s re P rese fltatly^ voted^for con- " 

andefflctenUy (if not more sq) tj^ the native- • 
wrn conscript.^; Mercenaries often Insist they 
do a le?s destructlye jolj than tbe local levles; ' 
,^hqr pi? bard to Separate from 
them, since the."'merc8 ,, are usually employed 
U) ; stiffen the morale of' Ihe locals. and show 
Uiem Uiat war lsn’t as bad they Imagined . 

profesaipnals k^ m. of. contempt for 
^ ! ^%' 0 PeraUon with ite met 

.^ty.fhjld before the firing s^ad - Was 
•jW’A recruits, they sqy, W erethe- 

S* ^J^^ V N loslng side; Otherwise 

J^Ware the Cubans, but mercenaries who ml 
J^pWqrful to ^itd hp^e,, bow the,; W^r- ig 

i ^ht:way dq’ ihtags/say'fc ‘ 

men ^- yarious 


Rhodesians are doing it: they pick their men 
very carefully, strip them oui ln opes and twos 
as tourists dr lpunlgrante, and then ti-aln (hem 
hard and equip them well. Some would say Uul 
they aren't mercenaries at all, since Rbodpsla 
Is - in some sense - "their country." And la 
fact the legal position of a British subject «*. 
goes out to help defend what is still, In 
■a British territory against external Invars 6 
: Very obscure. 


sels or Amsterdam, where they can make any 
contacts and sign any papers they like. M 
.the. position of- an enthusiast*' 
Bupporter of African liberation - one of Brfr 
Jain’s black citizens, perhaps - who wanted W 
Join a Mack guerrilla movement? 

! Britain’s most successful mercenaries, 
,n?ps as many as, 2,000 of them by sortirdelW* 
Hons, are those now, fighting with the Rhode- 
.slan security forces. Their casualty ratio ovef 
tbe^ guerrillas Is Intimidating: about 11 to l rC ] 
cently in the whites', favour. Whether this wlU 
hold back the tide of black nationalism for long 
remains to be seen. But in the view of Lofl*> n 

dspetts on. African affairs, the mercenaries 

are inflicting. their- most serious wounds on Af* 

rican dignity and pride. 1 . 

i: ' And herein' lies the danger; j£ whJte govern- 
jnents outstde RhodesU do ndt take' steps to 
eliminate this, humiliation;-- Mack .'African gov- 
ernments may. feel emotionally driven tp take 

rdTOTge ai^ tofllct qounter-humiflatloni to this 

■context It imay ^be;; Ume: for British sympe* 
tWsers with Mr- Smith to start thinking to 
t^ps of practical, consequences. . ‘ 
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Stalin remembered: two views 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondenl of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

(tori, Georgia, t'.S.S.R. 

“All the Georgians think Stalin was a hero,” 
doctored the Russian soldier si a lioned near Io- 
sif. Stalin's birthplace. 

*Tve never heard a good word about Slnlin." 
mused one foreigner with many acquaintances 
among Georgian intellectuals 

Both were righl in their contraillciury as- 
sessments of Gnu's most famnus native mui 
I nsil Dzliugiislivili - the Soviet Union's diet aim 
for almost four decades under his revolution- 
ary name of Stalin - arouses a fierce am- 
bivalence among his compatriots. 

To Hie cobblers and drivers who proudly 
hang his portrait in their shops and buses, Sla- 
Itn is the folk hero who put miniscule Georgia 
mi the map of Iho world. 

To Georgian Inleilectiiiiis - whose ranks he 
purged more cruelly liian any oilier Soviet na- 
tionality except llu* Azerbaijanis - lie Is a re- 
ject from Georgian society who wrenked ven- 
geance on that society. To intellectuals he is 
also tin- shrewd calculator who compensated 
fur his own Georgian minority status In the 
Russian empire by championing a Slavic chau- 
vinism that even Founding Father Lenin 
thought repugnant. 

High casualty rate 

Furthermore, Stalin Is the leader who cyni- 
cally manipulated Georgian loyalty to him as a 
fellow Georgian and mounted a special recruit- 
ment campaign in Georgia during World War 
II. Georgian youths responded with a will, and 
this small republic - even though it never had 
any fighting on Us own territory in the war - 
lost 350,000 killed, one-sixth of its population 
and the highest casually rale In the entire So- 
viet Union. 

Stalin’s animus toward his native Georgia 
has been widely noted. In later years he re- 
fused to speak Georgian. He disowned his for- 
mer Georgian life - 'jpelpding his very Geor- 
glan-lookfng sqrt’ by bis first marriage; His 
daughter by a Russjab wife, Svetlana AlH* : 
luyeva, .described her tettibr as "Completely 
Russified" and quoted her brother as saying, 
"You know, our father used to be a Georgian 
once." 

Nonetheless, even to those Georgian in- 
tellectuals who detest the man for all these 
reasons, Stalin is a useful If Ironic symbol of 
Georgian nationalism today. 

Defiance of Moscow 

The goal of Georgia’s extraordinarily tal- 
ented writers, filmmakers, and artiste' may be 
"liberal’’ in seeking tp lessen Russian control 
over Georgia - and loosen (he ideological 
straitjacket on their creative imagination. But 
Stalin, tho arch-dictator, Is a handy means to 
this liberal end just because ho is so accept- 
able to hard-Uttcra to Moscow. 



y Elizabeth Pond 

Statue of a ‘benevolent 1 Stalin shows eigne of neglect 


To some degree continued Georgian adnla- 
tion of Stalin const Iti^e&defianc? of Moscow's 
current dow|ip]aying of him as a mail Who 
made^mlstaJces even- if he 'was a great war 
leader. But' the' very Soviet officials who would 
most vigorously oppose any Georgian deviation 
In the liberal direction are those who are most 
nostalgic about Stalin's absolute rule. They are 
the very ones who resurrected Stalin's mem- 
ory In the Soviet Union after Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev's devastating "deSteJlnizatton" of 
1958 and 1661. 

So in Georgia It becomes a bit of a joke to 
invoke the Soviet hard-liners’ own mentor 
against them. 

And on the simpler plane, of course, Stalin’s 
name has a spoclal appeal to Georgians. 

"He was ours," tho Georgian replied in- 
stantly, astonished that anyone could even pose 
the question. “He did great things." 


"Why do you admire Stalin so much?" a vis- 
itor asked .onq young Georgian factory worker 
: from a mountain village near here.- ■ . 

.. v But he murdered many Georgians, the vis- 
itor persisted. 

"Only traitors," the factory worker replied 
confidently. And he could not be swayed even 
by the mention of the poets Titian Tabldze and 
Paolo Yashvlli (executed in 1937) or the 100,000 
Georgians exiled In 1952. 

A student from this region — one who grew 
away -from the local Stalin cult after exposure 
to cultural life In Tbilisi —Ironically justified 
Stalin’s purges as necessary to "chase out cap- 
italists and kulaks.” But even lie added, more 
sincerely, "Stalin was n great man." 

With this, even the Russian soldier agreed. 
And as evidence of Ills greatness as a war 
leader, the soldier cited the photograph In 
Gorl's Stalin museum showing Stalin and Chur- 
chill as equals in a World War II meeting. 


IRA tries to justify assassination 


. By Jonathan Harsch 

•’ ; t ' 

Dublin 

The Illegal provisional Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) refuses to claim, or disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the Wiling of British Am- 
bassador to Ireland Christopher Ewarl-Biggs, 
but Is Instead seeking to Justify it. - 
It charges that the Ambassador was a top 
British intelligence officer and that he was 
sent to Ireland to mastermind a new British 
drive against the IRA. ■= 

This, it asserts, could Include operations car- 
ried out by the British Array’s crack Special 
Air Service' unite which have In the past been 
found operating south of .the. border In plain 
.clothes but heavily armed* ; ■ . • 

Despite clear evidence that Mr. Bwart-Blggs 
was a professional diplomat uncoiihedted with 
any undercover operations, the IRA supports 
its claim by listing the many visits he paid, in 
the two weeks he had been ip Dublin, both to 
Irish doyernmoht officials and to British Offi- 
cials In Belfast, Northern Ireland'. 


Hie (IRA) also justifies the Ambassador’s 
assassination by listing many other killings. Its 
argument is that Mr. Ewart-Btggs deserves no 
more sympathy than the young mothers and 
fathers who have died In the continuing secta- 
rian murders in Northern Ireland. 

Although deeply shocked by the double klll- 
ing of Ambassador Swart-Biggs and of a Brit- 
ish woman dvll servant, the Irish nation finds 
its own excuses, Five points are: being made to 
Irish newspapera: 

■ If the IRA did kill tho Ambassador, it 
must have been a unit that developed its ven- 
omous skill fighting the British to Northern 
Ireland, 

• In these limes of International terrorism, 
the expert killer may have been a hired profes- 
sional. 

• No amount of security can provide com- 
plete protection - as was proved by former 
Preddent ' Kennedy’s, assasslnatioii In. Dalles, 

Te X fl S , r 

• Despite the horror of Mr. Ewart-Blg^gs’s 
killing, British tourists are continuing to 

. stream Into Ireland. 

• The British understand the situation and 


so no damage has been done to Anglo-Irish re- 
■ latjons - J|n fact, ; the killing has : strengthened 
ties between the British and Irish govern- 
ments. 

The Irish Government may soon prove how 
deep Its commitment Is to full cooperation 
with Uie British against the IRA. Instead of In- 
ternment, ttie Irish Government may reintro- 
duce military tribunals, to deal with terrorist 
offenses, Such courts could impose, the .'death 
sentence for crimes against the ptate. . J 1 
Certainly, to ils presonl mood the govern- 
ment would be unlikely to commute such a' 
sentence brought against the murderers , of 
Ambassador Ewart- Biggs. - . . ' 

Nonetheless, . government and nation are 
smarting under the charges from some church 
leaders and politicians that the guilt rests on 
the nation as a whole for tolerating the use of' 
violence for political objectives. . ' - 
„ Many took to blame Instend the British pres- 
ence id' Inland,; or, foreign mercenaries, or fhe; r 
International 1 climate of violence, bi* some 'sin- ' 
ister purpose behind tho posting tb Ireland of 
v such a highly respected career, diplomat as Mr. 
Ewarl-Biggs. ■ : : • ' ' ' • > 1 ' 


Working for 
a better 
Ireland 

Bv Alt McCreary 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Belfast 

At a ceremony in Coleraine, County London- 
derry, there was a firm reminder that another 
side of the violent Northern Ireland tragedy 
has to he told. This is the story of men and 
women of all religions who arc working stead- 
ily for reconciliation at grass-roots level, de- 
spite all the difficulties. 

Such a man Is the Reverend Ray Davey, the 
leader of the Corrymeela Community, who has 
j list got an honorary Doctor of Letters degree 
from iho New University of Northern Ireland. 

Dr. Davey, a I Tushy tori an minister set out 
in 11HJ5 with others (mostly students), to build n 
reconciliation center near Ballycaslle tin a rug- 
ged and beautiful part of the Northern Ireland 
coastline, just a few sca-miles from Scotland. 
He and his group had visited other European 
centers at Talzc, France, Iona, Scotland, and 
Agape, Italy and embodied elements from oil 
three In their uniquely Irish operation. The 
Idea was to foster communication between all 
kinds of groups, - between rich poor, teen- 
Hgers and old people - but this work was over- 
taken by the civil conflict in 1989. 

Instead of theorising about Christianity, the 
Corrymeela Community acted. It opened Its 
doors to Roman Catholics and Protestants dur- 
Lng tho worst of the rioting, It organized family 
weeks where groups from both sides of the di- 
vide could meet (some for the first time). It 
organized conferences, seminars and dis- 
cussion groups for key figures (politicians, 
community workers and those with some in- 
fluence on the para- militaries) to try to work 
out some practical aids to solving the Irish 
problem. 

Much of the Inspiration came from Dr. 
Davey Idm self who as a prisoner of war to 
Germany and Italy during World War II had 
come to know the need for a sense of commu- 
nity among people under duress. It seemed 
natural that he would develop those Ideas of 
community as the Presbyterian chaplain at 
.Queens University, Belfast, and later, still as 
director of the Corrymeela Community. 

As part of the Coventry Cross of Nalls net- 
work, Corrymeela has links with other centers 
In Norway, Pcnii Hong Kong, Jordan, Canada, 
Russia, Australia, Sweden, India, Singapore 
and New Zealand. These centres, as well as 
the friends of Coventry Cathedral, helped to 
raise £45,000 to build a House of Reconciliation 
for slaff and outside groups at Corrymeela. 

This was opened last May, and at the Cere- 
mony Corrymeela gave £500 to the Calcutta 
Cross of Nalls center, a practical example of 
sharing and concern. (Each center is awarded 
a "Cross of Nails” for its work of reconcilia- 
tion.) 

The work of Corrymeela is a reminder that 
reconciliation Is not just an Irish, but a world- 
wide need. However, It Is on Its achievements 
In Ireland that Corrymeela Is to be judged. It 
has nearly 3,000 people working In their own 
ways to foster reconciliation, It has Inspired 
the formation of permanent groups to deal 
with the thorny problems of mixed marriages 
and housing, tl gives thousands who pass 
through Its doors ovaty year a glimpse of what 
life could bo across the Northern Irish divide, 

U has served as a ’’question mark” to politi- 
cians, ohurchmen, and ordinary citizens. It is 
gelling some of iho stirrings toward an an- 
swer Its contribution, though apparently 
small, Is incalculable .since it provides hope to 
countless people even in the darkest days. ‘ 
,Uko so, many visionaries, Ray Davey. is a 
modest man. He lias no illusions qbout.thti task' 
- and has no doubts either that he and Corry- 
meela are doing the right thing. "Loving your 
neighbors," he says, "Is not just talking about 
it, but taking (he first step. The situation' In 
Northern Ireland is grim and It will be grim 
until enough people begin to realise what re- 
conciliation costs. But ; it is better to light, a 
candle than to curse, the darkness" . “ . 

. . ’ ' -'i *■ ’ ■ l ■ 4 

. Mr. McCreory is a British journalist 
working in Belfast 
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Italy’s rich tax-dodgers 
flee with their yachts 
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By David Willey 
■Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

A small flotilla of luxury yachts belongimno 
wealthy Italians has scattered across the Medi- 

in France - s P a,n - Greece, 
and Malta alter Hie seizure by Italian customs 

poh6e of more than 150 vessels registered un- 
der forefgn flags of convenience. 

The zeal of police and magistrates in prose- 
oiling offenders against Italy's lax and mari- 
time laws has led to a slate of near disaster in 
the tourist industry In many yacht harbors. 

Yacht marinas designed to hold hundreds of 
■KUO 1 vessels nre almost empty and restau- 
rant and hotel owners and traders supplying 
seaborne vacationers arc complaining of a 
drop In trade of over 7B percent after the mass 
oxodus by yacht owners anxious not to find 
” expensive Investments In the hands of the 
Kalian police. 

New marina 

Hie picturesque Italian Riviera port of Por- 

h ^A 0 ^ 051 desorted aL what should be the 
height of Uio summer vacation season. Nor- 
mal^ the tiny harbor is crammed with ex- 

yachtss “^ “* 
Arfol/o Sartt, Tourist Minister in the outgoing 
X? "**■«, opened one of 

yacht m «rtias on the 
h^i S f rd iH ia ‘ marina complex has 

U^5^i. by UlC / 8a Khan * B «>st of mll- 
Uops of dollars and can offer almost 500 berths g 




for I he biggest luxury yachts wllh fresh water, 
electricity, lelephone, and television ail piped 
to the quayside. The lavishly designed marina 
o “ a| most empty as the message has got around 
o “* international yachting grapevine that ves- 
|. ““ are Ua hle to unaccountable seizure In Kal- 

ian ports. 

5 M| ;- Sar *» suggested In his speech at the 

opening of the Aga Khan’s marina that the ju- 
dicial authorities might turn a Wind eye to tax 
evasion by the yachting fraternity in the light 
of the catastrophic situation now affecting (he 
entire service Industry for yachts - from re- 
pair yards to hotels and restaurants. 

This brought an angry reply from Villa 
■Santa, the public prosecutor in Cagliari the 
main cily in Sardinia, who was one of those 
chiefly responsible for the recent spate of judi- 
cial seizures of yachts. "The minister might 
not be aware that most Italian yacht owners 
spend their holidays abroad and are illegal ex- 
porters of currency," he said. 

Stiff penalties 

Owncra of yachts confiscated by the police 
face not only the loss of their valuable craft 
but also fines and Imprisonment for flouting 
Italy s tax laws. According to Mr. Villa Santa 
they have been evading value-added tax which 

1 m0 °° on a craft cost i"g 

5120,000. Yacht owners sailing under the Pan- 
amanian flag also have been avoiding paying 
an annual navigation tax and duty on liquor 
and cigarettes. M 

While the law has been clamping down on 1 
toesummer vacations of the idle rich. It also I 
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By ^Bkasbl ph* ‘; ! . •' v, *-V r' 

* . Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

A local council has won a court case against 
the central government on a deeply felines 
ton of democratic principle: tho pinls' S 

cbllS 6 “* educatlon th °y want for Sfelr 

blwever ' may be short-lived 

^ rS C Sn er u 3. UeSUOn: eWe ctlvely 

° e «tocraUc system funcUon when with 
each oiectlon-iodnced change of government 
5J52® *? fundamental to children's welfa^ 

1 mtm "*** degree turns? 
to this senso, Tamcside Council's victory 
oror the central government Is a microcosm of 
« teslc djlemma that Britain's Z 
iZ-JZ* Conservatives and the Labourites- 
mist some dqy tackto In common. 

The background to the dispute between 
Thm^de a suburb of ManchestM, and EmK 
Urn Minister Fred Mulley Is as ioZw 'Fhe 
labour govomment has long had a poUcy T, 


has been liytag to protect the rights of the 
^ p lQ . h f. ve f h swlm to Mediterranean near 
Lteteari! h g 10 Pay an entrance feo 10 

Most of the 20-mile stretch of beach near 
Rome has been let out to concessionaires who 
charge admission to their bathing establish 

“ rr do “ ar - »*■«!£ 

breuas ^ ' deckchalrs ' aild u, n* 

m ^ Hlrat6 d ®cided that all this is ii- 
g and ruled that the beaches are public 


pioperty and must be thrown open loift 
beach establishments, seeing their m 
hreatened, said very well, but onlyaiqi 
five-yard s( retch along Hie sea. 

™ u " im h 00 " ! » tong, crowded ta 

hnn^S W r h0Ul " SqUJ ' ,, ° >' llrd t0 811 

e " of P rivnt0 bench clubs stutj 

Neither the bathers nor Uic beaclwfebro 

VC 7 hnppy nl 1,10 totorventiooolBj 
Inw. As for tho idle rich, they have fust saM 
away In disgust. 


‘ ''SSUSSl "*0^ sch00la - called 

^grammar, .schools and often with histories 

riretchlng back to Ifenry VIII or Edward VI - 

with comprehensive schools. Only children con- 

itZ^T l 80108 00 to ~y C a °re 

“meted for gramma,, schools. Com- 
83 toelr name Indicates accent 
ad children, although withhi a particular com- 

n^Wn . 8al eta tos not Sta £$. 

Uonal urate ShriX ‘™ d| - 

modest Home, to ettab ata^thTw.h 00 '' * 


court cases harm pupils 

ar? schools - called tower their ediiraiinnni 


ByErlcBourae 

. : Special correspondent of 

; . The ChrtsUan Science Monitor 

Ote Untied Stales, Britain. France, auttST™ 
idol Union) to end the .occupation of AiistHn 

Wapehdonc « to 1955: 
guarantees MUng^ai and oiher 
to fuceUon andtocal hdmkS: 
AiSria/r ®PP«w|matoly 4Q,m . Slovenes in 
^r^n^CarinUtia (just over tho bonier from 
py*rt. about ;25,M0 Croats In eartera 

lISlX&'fT" fifiUres to tecently-passed 
^m togfetattoo that acknowledge®^ £ 

b " l0a8t Z5 : ^ 
■fte^dent Hto lias stepped Into tho fray to 


n 9 on minority 

'■SS3SSSs»w' 

^ppotoS ; 

b®* - ® medtlte . between ; ■ : 

. Chancellor tBruno, ; w , 

■ Scat «*• iSSa a $£ .?SS 


aa»mmodatop^!udlo ^ ^fwV^^toni? u rnn . 1,,Hi( ! 1 ’' wh ‘' n ' ^atowrllea were in po* 

career-oriented school * f 11 ,mi Illl ‘ d Prills in g n comprehensive i* 

' Unquestionably, there nre more Consorva- T -' b - v ,,lli Education Ministry W 

than thwfire «»oSuS5S ,l tei2ldS ’’"T ™ M "y 25 lllls W ConscrBlf* 

Labour governments havo indicated Ihelr de ^ l , K ' h, ‘ ,Hl Hpl ' li,,n afltj r specifically caff- 

termination gradually to abolish orainimn’ JJ l, K ,,ln K f °r (lie n-lenf Ion of grammar sebo* 

schools and to replace them with a uniform V*i nsw t;ounL ' l, biimedlnlely reversed Ihot 

comprehensive school system. n rlsl(,n °f its predecessor* announced that W 

(Private schools, so fai’ are nm ntt^i ft T a,,miar wliools were to bo retained, ^ 
the great so-called "public’ schools" nim > M,njn, - s t0 apply for places tho^ 

and Westminister continue to provide tlm uni* hl J im,dred P aronts responded for 240 8V^ 
versiiy-oriented and oUtist educa^on ti.iv h^vn Ub ° ,,lace ’ s ' - . • 

always offered for those able to affnrri u \ " UVC Al ,h * s P° int ’ 1,10 Education Ministry W 
• But Conservative Party headniiarin™ L . . varied. Mr. Mulley ordered Tameside to cos- 
that the quarrel Is not with comVehensi^ 5 “ linue with f, ”ginoI plans to. go comprehend, 

such: It Is only over an7centrTi ^ “ on «» ^und that these plans were already * 

right to compel an unwilling Inr^ n ™ 8 ffl r advanced that to change Item now would 

close its grammar schools and er. rnmT !° bp "unreasonable” and liarm/a! to the chlfdre* 

comprehensive. s completely involved. 

Seven local councils throughout p no , „ Tl,e counclJ appealcd lo the courts - H J? 
dominated by ConsoreaUves «Vm Jl, En ? and defeated 1 In a lower court, but was unexperf . 

comprehensive 11 refuse lo go edly vindicated »>y the Court of Appeal* 

. 26. -f 
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: mpntfi . - conservative till 1970, socialist iwr 
I 'l aften^tiayB been |ax with neo-Nazi and 

natiphhitot elements In Carinthlan ¥ 
Party polmcs. Most Western observers 
’ Austria Would j^ree. 

. ‘.y qtocWy could have the same reU ^ r 
' Austria . as with Italy.” the 

- 1 offtoiaj aald, ; **if (he Slovenes in Caring 

• rf 6 tr eated In simple accordance with u 
.y treaty.” ■ v . 
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After the Soweto riots: 
an uneasy quiet 


ll> June Guiiilnfn 
Staff ciirivspimclcnl nf 
The i.Tir isliiin Science Monitor 

Johannesburg 

Tile rails Hint ripped llimugh Sow el » ;m*l 
other black African townships in June haw 
done more to politicize the blacks in South Af- 
rica than any other one thing since the Shnrp- 
ertlle demonstrations of ItiKO. aceonling to a 
long-time white dIihtut 

Now lhi‘ inwiisliips Jjl'e uneasily quiet. I'ulice 
are patrolling the streets in furce, the areas 
aro closed off tor whites, and meetings are 
banned. 

Life carries un. but nothing is the same. 
SharpovIJIe, In which 60 unarmed blacks were 
killed by police, was an isolated outbreak. The 
recent riutx. which begun in Soweto, touched 
orr a wave of sympathy demo list rations in 
other townships 

Officially , 1 7ii died But blacks, anil some 
Whiles who work with the townships, talk of 
many more 

Force threatened 

“They have taught us force,” said a bitter 
30-ycar-old black. "That's what we'll use." 

To the observation that the blacks have no 
guns, ‘‘That doesn't matter. We'll use our 
lives.” 

He said that after the worst riots a suicide 
squad of about 20 youths had been planning to 
go into the white city of Johannesburg and 
wreck a supermarket, quite ready to be shol. 
Thoy were talked out of it by an older tnan, he 
said. 

"Their lives arc their voles," said a liboral 


Afrikander, ivcngidiuig I he black's political 
frustration under the system of apartheid 
which, since lt*is. has separated South Africa’s 
17 7 million blacks from the -I I milium whiles 
and deprived the blacks of any real political 
say. 

When the blacks voted with their lives in So- 
weto. Alexandra, and other townships. Ihcv 
were mostly itest roving property, ami almost 
entirely propel iv which symbolised the govern- 
merit. They burned government cars, offices. 
Dutch Unformed churches (the ruling Afrika- 
ners religion}, and liquur stores. Revenue from 
the latter Is used tor Ihe budget for running the 
townships. 

Looting rampant 

Hut there also was a lot of Inoltng and un- 
planned destruction “We did not lake into ur- 
L'liinit the thugs (called l.sutsis lucallyl," one 
young black said. “We will have In include 
Ihvin in any plans," he added. 

in Lhc aftermath of the riots the militants 
seem lo be quietly more militant, wailing and 
planning, and the moderates less moderate. 

Although the demonstrations were led by 
students (who have grown up almost com- 
pletely out of touch with whites), some parents 
are trying lo be more active. 

In the chaos on June 21 an organization 
called Black Parents Association was formed 
to deal with the immediate problems of funer- 
als and food. The BPA, chaired by a Lutheran 
minister, the Rev. Manes Buthelezi, calls Itself 
an umbrella organization for 13 groups In- 
cluding the Black People's Convention and the 
South African Students’ Organization. He said 
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Cape Town By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 

A dog sleeps and children play but black frustration mounts 




the Macks were giving up their white liberal 
spokesmen who had proved Ineffective. 

Politicization sought 

Asked If BPA would liccomo a political orga- 
nization, Mr. Bulhelezl told this reporter, "I 
hope so.” 

Bui whether the government will allow the 
BPA or any outspoken political organization 
much scope Is questionable. So far Ihe govern- 
ment has given only token concessions in the 
view of blacks - electricity for Soweto, a 
promise that the Afrikaans language will not 
have to be used in teaching mathematics and 
social studies, removal of a couple of officials 
said to have exacerbated the riots, and grant- 
ing of limited powers to the Urban Bantu Coun- 
cils, which are only advisory anyway. 

Many people, black and while (although 
some whites arc afraid to speak out publl- 
cally), think this Is not enough. A concrete step 


musL lie taken lo show that apartheid is being 
dismantled ... not overthrown ... but dis- 
mantled, says l)r. Beyers Naude of the Chris- 
tian Institute. 

Meanwhile, 22,600 people are wailing for 
houses in Soweto. They are jammed In with 
others, and when they finally do get houses 
they can never own the land they are on. 

Also, many families in the townships are 
mother families (without men). These fami- 
lies, wllh a very few exceptions, are not 
allowed houses. Thousand ol old people have 
no families, nowhere to go. 

All of this could lead to another and bigger 
explosion, if not solved. 

And it makes understandable the Anglican 
Rev. Desmond Tutu's plea during the riots: 
"Oh God, please, please help us. Oh, please 
make the white people hear us. Before it Is too 
late. Maybe It is too late.” 


Black voices: how far up the ladder are they heard? 


By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The ClpisUan Science Monitor 

Johannesburg 

"You never really know what they .are thinking; they: never 
tell you.” 

The young white South African was defensive about the 
white-black issue in his country. He and ids girl frend, who 
was afraid to indicate Lhe slightest political peeve, were eating 
waffles with honey and cream at Mcike's Kitchen, a chain of 
Johannesburg restaurants with peasant gingham decor and 
good food. 

The man's contacts with blacks consisted of a couple or 
clerks at his orfico, he said. He had never met a university- 
educated black, although about 500 get degrees every year. 

In the wake of June's devastating riots In Soweto and In 
other black townships he thought the blacks should be given no 
more rights. 

His opinions arc common - parity because apartheid, as the 
system of separation of Lhc races is called, has worked so 
well, and partly that for most while South Africans there is al- 
most no meaningful contact witli blacks. 


Only about 5 percent of Johannesburg’s whites have ever 
been Into Soweto, 12 miles away, or into the more dismal Alex- 
andra, the black township that ts smack next to Johannes- 
burg'fe rich' Dailas-slyle northern suburbs: 

Whites Ignorant of btooki ; . • 

Whites quite genuinely do not know what blacks in their own 
country are thinking. This reporter often found herself telling 
interested whites whal blacks had told her. 

The most common point ol contact Is the master-servant 
relationship. Other channels for communication are Individual 
churches, the South African Council of Churches (SACC), the 
Christian Institute, the Institute of Ilnce Relations, and gov- 
ernment officials administering black townships. 

Many government officials seem unsympathetic to black 
problems, but the other organizations and some Individuals are 
in touch with whal blacks are saying. The problem Is whether 
this information gets through the bureaucracy to the deci- 
sionmakers at the top. 

“No one In (he government has asked me what the blacks 
are saying,” said Boyers Naude of (he Christian InstUuto, a 
man who Is trusted by the blacks. He and John Re os of the 
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SACC were warned to dissociate themselves from township ac- 
tivities during Ihe riots. 

"That shows the government doesn't think blacks can do 
something on their own. They always think' there are while in- 
stigators,” Dr. Naude said. 

Responsible leaden 

But he says there are responsible government leaders who 
arc concerned about what the riots mean. 

A number of Afrikaners are afraid to speak out against the 
system. "They will think we are communists," said one Af- 
rikaner In local government. He added, "Don’t use my name." 

The Afrikaner press has been far ahead of the government 
(which some people would argue Is not far) In demanding 
some kind of change. A few Afrikaners express concern Ihe 
press may get squashed, but in the next breath they add the 
electorate must be educated for change by the press. 

The Nationalist Party government of Prime Minister John 
Vorster Is secretive enough that few people know what It Is 
planning. Mr. Vorster is trying to jugglo between the hard-line 
whites and the need to avoid another black explosion. 

A white backlash after tho Soweto riots Is evident in anger 
(hat tho blacks destroyed so much government properly paid 
for by whites. 

“Whal the outside world does not realize Is tbnt 10 percent 
of South Africa's population is carrying Ihe rest on Its back," 
said Rendln Dlppenaar, a member of a recently formed Af- 
rikaner women’s organization called Kontack, which alms at 
increasing tics with blacks. . 

Gold price falls 

The drastic fall In l]ie world price of gold, could bo a strong . 
. footor. In forcing the white government to modify apartheid. .. 
1 The weaker the Satilh African economy becomes, Ihe higlior 
the unemployment; and tho ttlord trouble from blacks. 

There has been talk among: some Afrikaners that the town- 
ships should, be made Into city-states and blacks given the 
..right lo govern them. But (here is a si mult ancons recognition 
-that that would not bo enough. 1 

‘ Juno's urban riots camd sooner I ban most white South Afri- 
cans had,, expected, although ilia country whs well warned. 
Tli (s hns . whiles wondering if worse is going to happen soon. 

Olio Afrikunur official in local government .Who has contact 
witli blacks and is sybipnthetlc.to their problems has i^ken to 
carrying a revolver since the riois. "My 'friends and- 1 arc 
stocked up with petrol and food, just. In Case,"' (his official 
added. , v. . 

Whites who sue tho problems do not know an answer, but 
4bey teem willing to lie led by anyone witli a plan. 

; pthoi 1 whiles do not see the. problem and "cannot even imurg- 
. too whnt it is like lo be black,” said un Afrikaner ivumitn. 

• $jie added: "A black mol her In Alexandra srtld. the other 
weiyt..Yqu give up your sons to go and rigid on Hip border [in 
£oidli-Wtel ; Africa] 1 bulrwc loan our sons ' too. They go to' train 
to b$ terrorists.' " " . : 

'..A 1 conversation of liud kind is a rare event in Suulli Africa. 
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Jobs: cheery news for some 


By llarry B. Kills 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

llow wpfJ is tlie U.S. economy - emerging 
from the deepest recession since the 1930s - 
providing Jobs for a growing American work 
force? 

Surprisingly well, many experts agree, ex- 
cept where young Americans are concerned. 
Consider these facts: 

• The U.S. labor force, reports the Depart- 
ment of Labor - the total of men, women, and 
teen-agers seeking jobs - has grown by 2.1 mil- 
lion in the last year. 

• Yet unemployment, though still very high, 
has dropped from fl.fl percent in the spring of 
1975 to 7.5 percent of the work force today. 

The economy, In other words, is absorbing 
enough people lo pull down the Jobless rate, as 
well as provido for newcomers flooding in the 
fabor markcl. 

Darkest Wot on the economy is the inability 
of many young Americans, fresh out of school 
to find Jobs. Nearly one out of five teen-agers 
is jobless. 

Black toen-agers are in the worst snot 
About 40 percent of young black men anti 
women - two out of five - cannot find work 
TTiese people, experts say, benefit least from 
a U.S. economy which, more and more, de- 
mands some kind of trained skill. 

At least three prominent economists - AI- a 
bert Sommers of the Conference Board, and 
Bernard Anderson and Michael Wachter of the h 
Wharton School - are analyzing unemployment v 
problems and what might be done about them tl 
KteT 0CrflUC presidential candidate Jimmy lr 

President Ford's major Initiative In this field ir 
-an effort to reduce the minimum wage for tl 

CongW^ 10 P Bmoc raUc-comroUed m 

Mr. Carter also opposes towering the min- bIi 
hnum wage for teenagers, Lfe says they often tli 
are not part of a family structure and enter . se 


the world of work with the same needs as 
older Americans. 

Ford administration officials argue that a 
lower minimum wage tor teen-agers might in- 
on duce employers to hire them tor bottom-rung 
ig Jobs, from which they could begin to climb the 
“ ladder. 

k Some experts point to the failure of Amer- 
ican schools to furnish young people with mar- 
ie- ke table skills. West Germany, they note, has a 
1 youth unemployment rate of 3.6 percent, be- 
cause the majority of young Germans go to 
t- some form of trade school, 
d “Why not," suggests a prominent New York 
!■ Daflker, "have an architectural student learn 
carpentry along the way?" 

. A majority of young Americans do not go to 
f college. But traditional American high schools, 
geared to college preparation, provide limited 
opportunity to learn manual trades, at least to 
the extent demanded by the marketplace 

us - ‘■‘“’or Department, 
the jroulh labor force - ages 10 to 24 - is ex- 
pected to reach 25.8 million by July. 1978 
about 640,000 greater than In July, 1975. 11 

accortfl ng lo labor analysis, “post- 
war babies ’ will have emerged fully onto the 
labor scene and the youth labor force - as a 
percentage of the total U.S. work force - 
should level off. 

t[ a nH„ the a, brifiht S,de> reports Manufacturers 

lino il er | Tr H St ’i the US ' econom y now is puL- 
^ W* back to work at a faster pace than 
after all but one of the postwar recessions. 

at , anotlier way, the U.S. has a 
Hgher employment ratio" - percentage of 
working-age people actually holding Jobs - 
than some other major Industrial democracies 
tacluding West Germany and France. 

Yet the latter nations have lower imemDlov- 

meat rates than In the United States How^ 

Wi£?* WB? Because - ^rts say. more 
Amertoan women enter the labor force than to 
most European countries. 

Fewer European women, in other words 
show up either as part of the. “employmenUa- 

° , 88 ^employed because- they do not v 

seek Jobs outsjde the home. 
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™ag a n and Schweiken 
Politics newest ‘odd couple 

By Peter c. Sluart 



The economy Is better, but manv wnn nn * By a atari pjioiogr 

r ’ PUI man y young Americans still can’t find a Jc 
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s{ By Peter C. Stuart ^ 
he^ h 8 wW a 

Ali-o£ this Activity by Ihe Republicans, how- : Wartl toe^ansa! ORy’ ^ Ies to ’ ' 

over, edmes ngalnsl a background of what ap- , 81,11 deadlocked despite ttefeT? Co,IV8ntIo » 

sawjsr «• 4 . srsaa^RW:.Ba£-. 

U.e X 3 nC'nVofjCr'iSr 

°Be °tfor 'either *£ , to l»vo rouidlS <*** 
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Is America ‘selling out’ 
to the gambling industry? 


Official report urges 
tax-free gambling 


• States should not opdrhte casinos 
should restrict privnlely-ruri halls to (sol 
areas where their impact on surrounding £ 
munltlos can be minimized, r 

• Federal regulations that prohibit the 
of the malls and broadcast media from tr 
milting gambling information across si 
lines should bo .llfled;'. 

• Stales should re-examine their law 
forccment. priorities and either enforce g 

kiln. ■ _ n. Ikn knnka nr (alia ol 




® Glrt ^h(welk^ llberai^ 


By George Monevhn of lho maUs flnd broadcast media from t 

• Staff correspondent of milting gambling Information across 

The Christian Science MnnHn^ lines should bo lifted. . 

science Monitor . stales should re-examine their la' 

Tbe National Gambling rnmmi , w York forccment priorities and either enforce 
ated by Congress to State a n q CP f flows' already on the books or take 
Icy on legalized bettlnc - has i t «S , / poi ' lo counter the widespread public apathy \ 
recommendations certain to tnrmh 6 ' ,. tentatlve make such Jaws currently ineffective, 
round of heated public debs to anofher • More electronic surveillance by lay 
menl-sanctloned gambling Ver 6°vern* forcemeat agencies should be authorise 
If adopted by Congress th» . ■ canibat I ar ge illegal gambling operation*^ 

lift virtually all federal' resiricHnn^r!? 8 ™ W •Glvestatea, rather than the federal 
bUng. The effect, some sav ^?l?A 0rn , gamJ emment, the primary responsibility for d 
courage the already ranldiv * n ‘.. lining what types of gambling are permit! 

ML,Tj.f t f°y?£. le8al ' : 18 essence, the Gambling Commission I 

bline call tho r'ariniU bii&L ^ ■ a*' 


uctKdty by the RopubUcmis. how- "**■»*. Katyas Sty’nortCbn ' hfirttes to ’ 
ngalnsl a background of.what V. aUn dead *ockod deSlte Convent * 0 ^ 
'■ Sowing public support for the un roihmit?od deleaatea h« »v!?? dS of. 


gaUzed gambling call a" - ^ 1,110 gambling legally and allow 

sell-out" to the gambltoe todus^Prn^hfnt A ' I^egal betting operations 

however, see leSizeSmbllh^^^JS : Spme opponents of gambling, the comml 
providing income to:ha ve abdicated its responsi 

!»tegovenunwte.-s^ m question with the states. ' “ 


: After ■pearly. tWo yeaii of rasawnh ^ m ^J 0r concern of many who oppose 

■ public hewM^ ^ gambling p lfie corrupUve influence 

leans, its re commendations^ • . wi ^S? w Uw, i aeekta 8 to Umit illegal t 

: .winnings from income ^ for . belter payoffs, the co 


lit 


, , w pwi u. 

qy®r Mr- Reagan. , 

. toils ihe margin 


oni of (he former Call S^Sfpinal'r^i^et 

^ • h'S. -';J ■ 7 ? V ■ • • to go to'Gongress by Oct, 


^ crime aijd provlde.an easy means of-' ; ' w,?at they’re aaylng is, 

^ ^An^ber »lefeM j)- ^ to gamble.* It 

irapVetot^iottQpy winnings when funds • L^H! T1 !! lissll,n atoffers slress that the r 
morkjd for. specific state programs !Jlf nda ^ oaa . a 1 * 6 not final and are int 
JSJP 1 ^ oa ?.or o.Ujer ;"w°rthy cmL^s ''•••'S2 ?i ,i1 bL 1p - eUcl - PubUc reactlons to thei 
% church raffles and Charity balls >' " P 08 ^ 8 - Final recommendations are sclu 
. . • - tQ goto Congress^ October 15. 
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The board of Trustees of The Christian Sci- 
ence imhllshlng .Society has announced two key 
executive appointments by the Christian Sci- 
ence Board nf Dire dors, effective July 20. 

John Hughes, editor nf The Christian Science 
Monitor since 1970, has been appointed editor 
and manager of Ihe newspaper. 

Frederic C. Owen, marketing manager of 
The Christian Science Publishing Society, has 
been appointed manager of Ihe society. 

Mr. Hughes's appointment means that, in ad- 
dition la his existing responsibility for the edi- 
torial department, he will assume responsi- 
bility for the production, advertising, circula- 
tion, and promotion departments of the news- 
paper. The Monitor is a general-interest world 
newspaper distributed in some 120 countries 
throughout the world. Published in Boston, it 
has daily editions printed in Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, and a 
weekly International edition printed in London. 

Mr. Owen’s appointment means he will be 
responsible for all other publishing activities of 
the Publishing .Society, Including the weekly 
and monthly magazines, books, and records. 

Mr. Hughes was born In Wales anil educated 
in Britain. He worked for newspapers and 
news agencies in Itritnln and South Africa be- 
fore Joining the Monitor in 1054. lie became an 
American citizen in 1965. 

Prior to his appointment as editor In 1970, 
he had served the Monitor In various capaci- 


ties. including Africa correspondent, assistant 
overseas nows editor, Far Eastern correspon- 
dent, and managing editor. 

Mr. Hughes is a former N toman Fellow at 
Harvard University, winner of the Pulitzer 
prize for International rej»riuig, and winner of 
the Overseas Press Club award for best report- 
ing from abroad. Active in a number of profes- 
sional organizations, he is an officer and direc- 
tor of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. 

He Is also a director of, and consultant to, 
the News-Journal Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware, publishers of morning, afternoon, 
and Sunday newspapers in Delaware. 

Among his activities with the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, he has served as board chair- 
man and .treasurer or a branch church and 
minister of the armed services. 

Mr. Owen attended Northwestern University 
and for many years has been In creative, sales, 
and administrative posts In the advertising 
agency and media fields. 

He became promotion manager for the 
Monitor Advertising Department In New York 
and moved lo Bnston the following year to 
form the Monitor Promotion Department. 
Later he became marketing manager of the 
Publishing Society. 

Mr. Owen attended a Christian Science Sun- 
day School. Lalcr as a branch church member, 
he held a variety of offices, including Reader. 
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Inflation still tugs 
at America’s purse 


Alaskan oil to flow by micM977 
if pipeline passes inspection 


Hv Harry H. Kills 
Staff fniTfsponclent uf 
The Chrislhin .Science Mnnilnr 

lYnsIiluglnn 

Kven I haul'll millions of Americans are ton 
Muring to toll behind In their halite to keep u 
«11h steadily rising prices, the latest goven 
nient figures on Inflation show some hrjgh 
rays on the nation’s economic horizon. 

With Inflation now running at about 8 per 
cent annually, families need In boost (heir In 
come by an equal percentage to stay even In 
the race. 

For lower-income Americans even a 6- per- 
cent Income Mice Is not enough, since the 
sharpest inflation rate fs in necessities - gaso- 
line, fuel oil. electricity, some foods, clothing, 
medical and hospital costs, and home repairs. 

Thus, reports the U.S. Department of Labor 
the average factory workers saw their gross 
earnings in June drop by 1 percent because of 
Inflation and slightly shorter weekly hours at 
work. 

However, despite the fact that gross weekly 
earninp f or factory workers declined In June, 
real disposable Income - what a family has 
toft after taxes and Inflation — continues to in- 
crease over the long haul. 


in the April -.June quarter real disposable ln- 
cumc grew al about a 4.1 percent annual rate, 
somewhat below the 5.:f percent pace in the 
first quarter of the year. 

n In June, says the Lahur Department, con- 
’* ■ su,nur I'lices rose 8.5 percent (8 percent al an 
l» annual rate), paced by a .startling 1.9 percent 
lump in energy prices. 

1 Cost or a gallon of gasoline rose more than 
1.5 cents hist month, as American drivers - Ig- 
noring conservation and In many cases speed 
limit pleas - burn up fuel at a record pace. 

1 This in turn requires more oil to be imported 
and foreign oil costs more than domestic 
crude. With a resurgent L/.S. economy demand- 
ing more eneigy. experts ngroe that oil i m . 
ports will continue to grow - thrusting energy 
prices on an upward spiral. 

Consumers, at least, should not be hurt - 
and in the purchase of Jewelry and dental work 
even helped - by a spectacular drop In the 
price of gold, which on world markets has de- 
clined almost 12 percent last week. 

An ounce of gold, which cost nearly $200 at 
jjjf eiul °* now commands under siio 
■ With gold effectively divorced from the world’s 
monetary system, this drop does not cause- 
havoc In paper currency values, wliich no 
longer are pegged to gold. 


Protecting the president 

Hv fla.rl» T 


. Jit'S, 
. ::i;i 


By Clayton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
•; The Christian Science Monitor 
„ , . Washington 

How to safeguard a U.S. president without 
• su^ounding the White House with electronic 
! ;w ^P° nr Y and guards trained to kill? 

,or the 

i” ~ fi/Ul «•"» W* - was shot fatally 
July 25 by one of (he mansion's guards after 

B . calc f the lpon fenco and brandished a 
three-foot metal pipe. 

f _ <,eslgned »«■ military 
, vl f‘">m «™r - delected the ma „ l 
Immediately triggering flood lights and a chase 
Executive Protective Service (EPS) offl- 

n ,j^f tdei ) t ^ td Mrs- Ford, unaware of the 
nteMHme Incfdent until Iptor, were on the sec- 
ond floor or (he White House. “ 

. ftesldont Ford said he did not think the 

House spokesman 
wMMr Ford felt "the policeman had a re- 

52S£, Uy l ° protect lhe White House and the 
In ^rl i "** 0181 lhe Pieman did his duty 
ta 5^?* ,nc l' vlth hla Judgement." 
f ij? 5, pvtl Charl0 s A. Garland, who 
Johiod the EPS in January, should have fired a 

jj? * hc i? ter M -' Plummer, a Washington 
Srlans^’ ^ cl,a,lBn 8 Bd b y civil Uber- 

sh^i^i nreQrms ,l >Ql[c y calls for officers to 
snoop (heir guns wllh “intent to make In 
capable of continuing tho activities" only “as n 


last resort" when the officer believes there is 
danger of loss of life or serious bodily Injury to 
himself or another person, 
i A Secret Service spokesman, responding to a 

■ ?„ U ?, e ShooUng would cause fl °y Ganges 

in White House security procedures, said, “We 

N°n^r Uy ^ VieVi ' our securIt y Procedures and 

• E«me P ™ 11,8 tb the ° UtBr P 0rtmeter « 
,f *■' "The government ought to look bi tin 

■ ^ , ", sald RaJ P l1 Temple, legal director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. “More careful 

Sent”'h“ ““ haV6 PreVented this 

KhS*H Wier . WhIch attempted to land on 
the White House lawn. On Christmas day 1974 

m^ the Me H S0VOr Sprln8S> Ma ^ tend ’ 
Di T? , th ® WhJte Hou « gates and held poUce 

'f*l 0l 5 houre ^th fake explosives. And 
*l th L year ' soother Washington man 
the slx-foot-hlgh fence in his third at- 
tempt at unauthorized entry. 

' ,7?® J . uly 25 shooting was the first fatal in- 

Hto to an aWem Pt °n President Truman's 
IMe n 1950 near the White House. It waU - nni 
^nxir/' said Secret Service spokesman Ron 

: tts - wea Po |, ry. the Secret Sendee re^ 


( By Clayton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Alaskan oil could be flowing to (he lower 18 
states this time next year - if federal in- 
spectors are convinced lliat pipeline welding 
flaws will not spill it on the ground first. 

Concern in Congress and in two rederni 
agencies has brought new, lough inspection 
standards for trans-Alaskan pipeline builders 
even though 580 miles of the 800-mile pipeline 
are already underground or complete. 

Of 30.000 welds linking segments of the 48- 
mch pipeline from Prudhoe Bay to Valdez 
1,755 welds do not meet Industry standards.' 
And another 200 lack records showing X-ray In- 
spection, according to the U.S. Department of 
Interior. 

But to dig up and reweld those sections 
would add $55 million to the $7.7 billion project 
- largest private construction operation ever - 
and more delay. 

Over a million barrels of oil a day should be 
| flowing by next mid-July - which Is four weeks 
behind schedule, according to Edward Patton 
chairman of Alyeska Pipeline Service Com- 

November W0ldS 6Xpected to be flnlshed b y 
A pipeline break caused by even a hairline 
crack bursting the pipe could spill 830 barrels a 
minute onto the frozen Arctic tundra. 

Officials say detection devices should shut- 

tmmn !!if S, ln UBdep 10 ml ™tes. Max- 
imum oil spillage would be 15,000 to 50,000 bar- 
rels. 

A federal task force sent to Alaska by Presi- 
dent Ford to assess the pipeline problem re- 
turned two weeks ago. And an outside auditing 
firm, Arthur Andersen & Co., was hired by the 
Department of Interior to inspect the welding 
X-ray records which are under suspicion. 

Tr^JLTJJ! 4, D °P artments of Interior and 
J Q “ spor Jf tlon »* forcing Alyeska to prove 
each weld meets industry standards and to 

wpiZ UP X '™ y lns P° ct,on records so that > 
welding can be monitored daily. i 

Members of tho Senate and House Interior I 
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Committees expressed skepticism tot 
Alyeska s welding procedures, calling Qa 
SI °PPy,;’ flnd ure conducting hearings Iob 
sure ruU compliance with (he 1973 Tran&JUi 
kan Pipeline Act. 

There Is real doubt as to whether Alyd 
J S WllUnfi 10 “ m * el those (the taf, 

of LouWan,. Said S °’’ J ' f™' 11 
Aiyeska's Chnirman Nation said 
,855 welds with problems already havtte 
repaired and the remaining welds 
prevent compiolion of the pipeline. : ; 
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New tank to put U.S. and W. Germany on same track 


Ky (toy HaUcrsnn 
Sliiff cnrrespi indent «f 
Thu ChrLshan Science Monitur 

Washington 

The Kuril adininlsl ration - In a move likely 
to stir up a hornet s nesl of npposillon - is tak- 
ing a major slep toward Its nil -repeated goal 
of seeking weapons standardization in NATO. 

In a crowded Pentagon press conference, 
Secretary of the Army Martin H. Hoffmann an- 
nounced lhat weapons commonality will h»- a 
prime factor m tho Army's uliimaii* Mdci-tum 
of a m-w f- S. niamlim- iialtle lank - lhe XM-1. 

For West liennany. whose prototypes are 
competing with those of Chrysler and General 
Motors (GM) corporations for the final selec- 
tion. Ihis means that even if the West German 


l.co|xn'd II is nut sele ck-fl. the lank finally se- 
lected may have many pails roil unlike die 
West German candidali- 

The Army - with its lank tortus depleted, in 
part liet-aiisi! of mas'>ive transfers In Israel fol- 
lowing the 1973 Mideast war - is planning to 
buy 3.32a of the new super- tanks, duhhed the 
Abrams, at a total contract cost uf lielweeti $4 
billion and $5 billion 

Tin* prize tor whoever ultimately wins the 
contract will be financially and jsililically 
enorniHiis All hough ilefiiise 'officials deny that 
a >.11111 in pi uciifeiiu'iH pulicii-s has taken place, 
some ndd-eclieloii to -nl agon officials privately 
iiu [ceded that the decision represents a major 
U.S move toward weapons lhat have identical 
parts with those made by NATO allies. 

Whether the XM-1 move portends further 


strides toward .standardi/alnm. in aircraft pro- 
duction, bn example, is as vet unclear. 

The Defense Department decision also is ex- 
pected In prompt sharp questioning within Con- 
gress, where some lawmakers have long ijues- 
Huneri the need for a new lank program, given 
startling advances in anti-lank technology In 
recent years. 

Tiie question nr a new U.S. battle lank may 
lx? among the first defense decisions to land un 
the desk of a new administration next year, 
should a new president be elected. 

The Army originally was scheduled to an- 
nounce Its sck'Ctiun for the U.S. prototype 
early lasL week, wllh both the Chrysler and 
GM entries competing against each other. The 
U.S. winner was then expected lo be tested 


Portugal strengthens NATO link 


Ely !la\ Id Mulrli 
Staff" con e.'.poni lent uf 
The t.'hrWian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

A team of American and West German army 
officers has gone lo I'uilugul to assist Hint 
country in planning a NATtMype army bri- 
gade. 

The request for the help came In a letter to 
Bonn from Gen. Antonio Itamalho Eanes, 
shortly before he became President of Portu- 
gal on July 14. At lhe Ume the letter was writ- 
ten General Eane§ was Chlof of Staff or the 
Army and now he Is commander in chief of the 
Portuguese Armed Forces. 

Currently, the Portuguese Army Is an in- 
fantry organization. 


toil General Kanes w.uit:. in build a NATO- 
rep- bngiidi' wiMi tanks, armored infantry, ar- 
tillery, and lugi.sli<- elements. The West Ger- 
man and Ameiiciiii advisers will help the Por- 
tuguese put lhe organization “un paper." 

A NATO-type brigade is organized In the last 
rifle in great detail. A large bunk Is needed lo 
describe the duties of each position and all 
equipment. A brigade is a self-sufficient fight- 
ing unit consisting generally of between 3,000 
and 4,000 personnel. 

After the planning Is completed, cost, train- 
ing, and personnel questions will have to be 
dealt with by the Portuguese Government. The 
guess here is that building such a brigade 
would require between three and five years, 
once the plans are approved. 

The announcement of the work of West Ger- 


man and American advisei s comes rigid ut lhe 
time Portugal's K«nvij;n Minister, lose Me- 
deiros Ferreira, is .stressing his cminl rY’s close 
links with NATO mid Western Kurope. 

In an interview published in (In 1 armed 
forces magazine Nation and Defense, he said: 
“The defense uf our cuuntry's borders com- 
mences nL the frontier nf West Germany, and 
the Atlantic Pact guarantees us our security." 

West Germany's Defense Minister Georg Le- 
ber and other politicians here have been in- 
fluential in encouraging the Portuguese tu cast 
their lot with Western Europe. Mr. Leber, a 
Social Doinocral, visited Portugal right after 
tho revolution of April, 1974, that overthrew 
the dictatorship, and he conferred extensively 
with military leaders at lhat Lime. 


;ig:ims» lhe West German buill Leopard II - ul- 
ilmugh H had been widely assumed here thul 
(lie Wesl German tank was virtually out nf the 
running for final yelecliun. despite the fact that 
We.sl Germany has had intensive research pro- 
grams In lank warfare going back lo World 
War II. 

Although (he exact chronology is somewhat 
in doubt here, it is expected that: 

■ • The Army will reach a decision on who 
will be the prime cunlniclor tor the U.S.-built 
tank by the end of l;i7fi. 

• The final U.S. prototype still will be pitied 
against the West German tank in competitive 
testing. 

• Tim final tank - lhe XM-1 ultimately se- 
lected - could. In design at least, lurn oul in 
lx- a hybrid. Although American-huill. it may 
have features from the German design. 

(ii dirct-ilug Chrysler and GM lo resubinll 
l heir tank proposals. Secretary Hoffman 
stressed lhat such factors as commonality in 
wheels mid Hacks, engines, fire control equip- 
ment, fuel, and ainimmilinn would lie consid- 
ered. 

It Is known that the Army officer corps 
strongly fuvurs ail all-American XM lank, but 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld report- 
edly is prepared to enforce the decision to 
adopt some German parts, if necessary, lo 
achieve standardization with German tanks of 
the future. 

Secretary Hoffman rejected the Idea, ex- 
pressed In some congressional quarters, that It 
will be wasteful lo develop a big new Lank be- 
cause anil-lank weapons are making tanks ob- 
solete on the modern battlefield. "The day has 
not yet come when the lank is obsolete on lhe 
balllefteld,* 1 Secretary Hoffman said. "At lhe 
present time it is a very key factor." 
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India: the iron fist could grow heavier 


Special (u 
The Christian .Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

The Government of India should have the 
power to drafL Us citizens into military service 
and to make population control a con- 
stitutionally prated ed national policy. 

These ore two of the proposals of a blue-rib- 
bon committee of the ruling Congress Party, 


which decided two months ago that the Con- 
stitution should have a new chapter stipulating 
the compulsory duties of a citizen. The r on - 
stilution, which has guided this country since 
1950 and is already the world's lengthiest, in- 
cludes n chapter that guarantees the individual 
rights of citizens. 

Following up the May decision, a con- 


Malaysia uses jungle tribe 
to fight Communists 


Special to 
The Christ ion Science Monitor 

Perak State, Malaysia 
In its struggle against troublesome Com in u- 
nisi guerrillas, the Malaysian Government has 
enlisted the help of a primitive and long-ne- 
glected Jungle tribe, the last such people in the 
country. 

Here In the Stale of Perak, one of the most 
acute trouble spots In the entire Federation of 
Malaysia, the antigovemment guerrillas have 
been mounting a growing number of successes 
in recent months. But the guerrillas may soon 
find the going more difficult because of the 
Orang Asli, aboriginal tribesmen who still 
dress in loincloths and use blowpipes as their 
main weapons. They are superb guides and 
trackers who know the west Malaysian jungle 
and its ways perhaps bettor than anyone else 
It is In the jungle that the Communists have 
found sanctuary and have made gains that nor- 
mal security precautions have not been able to 
halt. 

Support wooed 

The Orang Asli are relatively few in number 
- there are perhaps 150,000 of them out of a to- 
tal Malaysian population of 12 million - and 
are scattered across the, almost Impenetrable i 
jungle areas of Perak, Pahang, and the north- 
eastern State of Kelantan. They had, until re- , 

, UU , 8 know,ed 8 e of «» outside world 
and their lives were untouched by the devel- 
opments that have made this a modern coun- 
try. 

The rapid growth of Malaysia, however, has 
begun to encroach on the forest preserves and 
unique way of life of the Orang Asli. Now their 


support i.s actively being wooed by ilie govern- 
ment and. ns one observer of the Malaysian 
scene puts it, they have “been raised from sec- 
ond-class citizens." 

The government has stepped in [ 0 try "to 
bring them rapidly into the modern world" in 
the words of one official. It is a delicate prob- 

To both improve the lot of these people and 
to take advantage of their Jungle skills, the 
government is providing them witii more and 
more innovations and services. Medical doc- 
tors arc being flown in to staff more than 100 
health clinics in remote areas. Education Is 
being provided on a wider scale than ever be- 
fore. There is to be an attempt to stabilize 
their agriculture by providing them with sne- 

which 8^ regular crops that 
should yield long-term incomes. 

Resettlement area 

The government also Is building a new re- 

tamZT 8 7 f o r 1,200 ° rang AsU * nd thel1 ' 

families here in Perak at a cost of $8 million. 

It is hoped that this will act as a first line of 

™£l 1 the spreadl ” g Commun,!l 

Furthermore, the government has decided to 
replace Uio blowpipes of the Orang Asli with 
pns. As many as 50,000 of- them are to be 
trahied in military tactics aitd in the use of 
modorn weapons. 

But at the same time the government is 
careful not to go too fast in its deaUngs with 
the. Orang Asli, recognizing that they could be 
as useful to the Communists and dan- 
gerous as an enemy. Little effort Is being 
made to impose on them the official religion. 
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stitutional amendment committee chaired by 
former Defense Minister Swaran Singh has 
proposed eight "fundamental" duties for every 
Indian. 

Those duties would include : defending the 
country and rendering national service, in- 
cluding military service, when called upon to 
do so; respecting and abiding bv the Con- 
stitution; respecting democratic institutions 
set up w accordance with the Constitution; ab- 
staining from violence and protecting public 
property; paying taxes according to law 
shunning communalism; assisting and coopera- 
ting m implementing directive principles that 
guide the slate's duties; and upholding the sov- 
| erelgnty of the country. 

hi. T ?!f Co " SIilution in ils present form prohi- 

!£rt ft ^.S b0r,H bul there ls a rlder 10 
effect that this article shall not prevent the 

ate from imposing compulsory service for 

public purposes. (The Indian Army Is presently 

an aU-voiunteer force). To make sure that ev* 

JESTS?* 1110 proposed fundamental 
duties, the Singh committee also suggests that 

Parliament pass laws that would punish those 
who refuse. U further proposes that these laws 
not be open to question in the courts. 

The fundamental duties suggested by the 
Singh committee, in the view of observers 

»*» “P Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi s oft-repeated statement that In- 


dian society needed to be disciplined 
These observers suggest that thp nr. 
for respecting the Constitution anddeXlS 
institutions, rejecting violence, and 2' 
taxes seem lo be directed at th e SiJg* 
agitation" associated with socially V?/ 
Jayaprakash Narayan and others prior ft 
slate of emergency that was Imposed In i,,? 
1975, and is still In force. in jBne - 

The duty to shun "communalism" woum 
complement another proposed amendmen t 
the preamb 10 of the Constitution that rl? 
crlbes India as a secular and socialist slate n 
also would make permanent a ban on com J 
nul parties Imposed last year. ™ 

Apart from the fundamental duties, the 
f in f 1 committee also proposes that popuJatlcc 
control be enshrined in the Constitution t£ 
^sue recentty has gained considerable pui£ 

aS * has ass °S 

with the rise to prominence of Mrs. Gandhi 
youngest son, Sanjay, perhaps its chicr a& 
cate. 

f , T ( he ffft-wing English-language daily, ft 
trioL, which usually supports Mrs. Candfei uU ' 
of the proposed duties: "We dare not 
the possibility that with the conttn* m 
□rawal of public opinion from votan&rj in- 
volvement in politics we are witnessing, 
stipulated provisions in the Constitution ... 
can bo misused against the interests ol On 
people." 
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Chile: Austerity is beginning to pay off 


By James Nelson Goodseli 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chile's military leaders may yet have the 
Iasi laugh on their economic critics. 

Helped by rising copper prices, the country's 
much-criticized economic austerity program 
shows signs that it is wurking: 

• The Chilean peso wus revalued upward by 
11.2 percent this month. Although that probably 
Ls only a temporary step, the revaluation has 
meant cheaper Imported gwnis and more 
money from Chilean exjHirts. 

• Non f.x|mrls have increased so dra- 

matically dial lliey soon may rival copper as 
Chile’s biggest money-earner. Unitl 1974, Chi- 
lean governments had never seriously pushed 
non-cupper exports. Bul In tho past two years 
those exports have soared to more than $700 
million yearly, a lb fold Increase over 1973. 

• The nation pasted a $2f.O million surplus in 
its foreign payments ncciiiinis during the first 
five months of the year 

• Agileiilluriil production Increased Iasi sea- 


son by 20 percent m spite of problems with 
blight, lack of rain, and high fertilizer costs 
The second such increase since the military 
came to power in September, 1973. it nugers 
well for continuing improvement in this sector. 

• Inflation, which galloped along at a yearly- 
rale of 700 percent in the months after the mil- 
itary came to power, i.s down to an annual rale 
of only 120 percent. 

Not all these improvements result from the 
drastic measures imposed by Finance Minister 
Jorge t/auas In May, lU7n. bul they have pul 
smiles un the fa«-es of l»r. ('aims ami his eco- 
nomic team 

The basic goals set by Dr. CtiUiis included 
freeing Chile from economic pressures from 
abroad. 

Such pressure, together with the increas- 
ingly bad name that Chile was acquiring in In- 
ternational hanking and monetary circles, 
sparked the aiLsti-rily program. 

'filial program iiit-lmlril continuing high in- 
flation rates [or Chileans at home and an 
liiu-iiiployiiient rate or at least 19 iiereenl. It 
liegan when Chile was in the midst of ii inunu- 
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mental balance-of-paymenls crisis, a snaring 
debt-sen'lce situation, and sagging prices for 
cupixir. 

Dr. t’auas, charged by Gen. Auguste Pino- 
chet Ugarte, the iniliLary leader of the nation, 
with bringing the economy around at whatever 
cost, went ahead with the program, ignoring 
the social cost it imposed on the Chilean 
people. 

Prices rose dramatically as I)r. Cauas 
allowed them to reach the market level. Chil- 
eans could nul buy the goods they once did. 
and factory production fell off, leading to 
worker layoffs and rosing unemployment. 

There was plenty of grumbling among Chil- 


eans. And there were protests from abroad by 
many who questioned whether the austerity 
was worth the cost. 

Obviously, Dr. Cauas thinks it was - and is. 

The economy is still shaky - and it will be 
years before (he final balance sheet on Dr. 
Cauas's program is toted up. But there Is no 
mistaking the Improving economic picture. 

One of the big questions is whether General 
Pinochet and ids military colleagues, together 
with Dr. Cauas. a civilian, will use ihc eco- 
nomic gains lo address some of the staggering 
social problems facing Chile. If they do, they 
might help defuse still more the criticism fac- 
ing them. 


Argentine: Anti-guerrilla victory 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Argentina's guerrilla movement lias been 
weakened but not defeated by the death of its 
lender, Mario Roberta Suntucho, and of his 
second in cnmmnnd in a skirmish with the 
Army. 

Mr. SiLiitucho was commander In chief of the 
Mnrxlsl-lennlng Ejcrcito Revolucionario del 
Pueblo (KHP). 

News of his death came amid reports that 
the KRP was preparing to launch a series of 
new attacks and also trying to infiltrate the 
Army. 

But the Army beat the ERP to the punch by 
Infiltrating the guerrilla group - o move lhat 
apparently led to Mr. Sanlucho's death. 

Some weeks ago, Argentine military units 
captured a number of ERP records and docu- 
ments in a shootout In which the guerrilla 
group's four th-ln-comm and was killed. Those 
documents led to the discovery of Mr. S&n- 
tucho's hideoul in an apartment in a Buenos 
Aires suburb. 

Where ERP goes from here Is not clear. 
Without Mr. Sanlucho, a flamboyant Individual 
who. founded tbe organization seven years ego, 
the movement probably will flounder for a 
time. But the organization Is divided into cells 
that often have acted on their own and presum- 
ably will continue to do so. 

Moreover, the ERP’s third-in- comm and, Do- 
mingo Mena, Is still at large and Is thought to 
be trying to pull the organization together. 


The ERP Is Argentina’s major guerrilla 
group, buL It Is rivaled by the Montoneros, a 
radical offshoot of the Peronist movement. 
There have been reports of laic that the ERP 
and the Montoneros were negotiating some 
sort of accord in order to spur joint action 
against the military who took control of the Ar- 
gentine Government last March. 

bitch an accord appears less likely as the 
ERP jockeys lo overcome the effect of Mr. 
Santucho's death. 

The action against Mr. Santuclio was the 
second major blow for the ERP in seven 
months. Last December, an ERP attack on the 
military arsenal at Monte Chlngolo In suburban 
Buenos Aires ended in a rout for the guerrillas. 
At least 47 ERP combatants were killed. 

Mr. Santucho was often compared to Er- 
nesto Chd Guevara, the ArgentLne-born, one- 
time associate of Cuban Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro, who was killed when a guerrilla effort 
he Itad launched in Bolivia fell apart. As chiof 
of the guerrilla coordinating committee, he 
had links with revolutionary organizations in 
Bolivia, Chile, and Uruguay, as well as Ar- 
gentina. 

Meanwhile, Roman Catholic officials In Ar- 
gentina have protested whal they regard as a 
' lack of government concern' over the killing of 
three priests and two seminarians in a parish 
residence. 

Some sources claimed the deaths were repr- 
isals by Argentine police against alleged left- 
ists after a bomb explosion killed 20 policemen. 
Other sources blamed the priests’ deaths on 
rightist terrorists. 
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That’s why this free book "Your money and your life", Es so 
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for notes) and It would 
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of dollars. But seeing the 
book Is free, It’s a must. 
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.National Bank manager 
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Inflation, but we oan 
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book. And that’s a 
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Wanted: new markets for apples and pears 


H.v Heris Warner 
Spcolaf to 

The OiriMinn Science Monitor 

Melbourne 

f , nrty years ago Australia was one uf Hrii- 
aln's largest market gardens. Urilain was eas- 
ily the biggest buyer uf all Australian products 
and in turn supplied most uf Australia's non -ag- 
ricultural consumer needs. 

Along Tasmania's rich alluvial flats in the 
Derwent and linen valleys the growers lived 
graciously nn the proceeds of A market that 
most of them never saw, and thaL even the 
great depression failed to upset seriously. 
Today it would be described as neocolonialism! 
wt in those days, the arrangement worked 
well and to everyone's satisfaction. 

World War ff and (he disruption of shipping 
to Europe brought much of the two-way trade 
to nn end. Necessities like meal and wheat ran 
die blockade, but for non-essentials, including 
Tasmania’s apples and penrs, ihore was nei- 
ther demand nor space. 

The government paid subsidies to frull- 
f® lh ° m . 0Ver ,n thc e *Pcctatloji 
nover^W d<iyS W ° U d Come again - But thc y 


f^ing ago Tasmanian apples and pears used 
In arrive on the l.iunlun market just as the Eu- 
ropean crop was ending, but Improvements in 
refrigeration now mean p Ia , frui , can b[I k , 

™ & ml condition (hroiigteui (he year 
rnillgrowcrs in France, and elsewhere, have 
planted out large new areas under apples and 
pears, and the fruit finds a ready market the 
year round. 

This was the first big blow to Australian in- 
(liistry. There have been many more. Cost of 
labor, constantly rising freight rales, upheav- 
als in international trading relationships, the 
realignment of exchange rates, and inflation 
sometimes meant (hat a case of Australian ap- 
ples sold for less on the British market than It 
cost to produce. 

Despite the growth in the Australian pop,,- 
Inf ion, production from (he orchards in Tas- 
mania, Victoria, New South Wales, and West- 

demam| tralla *“ 3lWayS farhi 8 her lhan local 

Attempts to find markets in Asia have not 
been very successful. 

The 1972 Fruitgrowing Reconstruction 
Scheme led to the large-scale grubbing up of 


apple and pear trees, especially in Tasmania, 
orchards planted immediately after World 
War II on the superb farms along the Derwent 
and Muon were destroyed. 

As a result production of applies in Australia 
decreased from +12,600 tons in 1970-71 lo 3G8.000 
tons In 1974-75. Pears, quinces, peaches and 
nectarines dropped similarly, but still the out- 
put exceeded domestic consumption. 

Efforts lo find other uses for pears in, for 
example, fruit drinks, were thwarted by higher 
production cpsls and stiff competition from 
other fruits. 

Now fruit farmers must find other ways lo 
harvest a living from their land. 

Some growers in Tasmania switched from 
pears and apples lo strawberries and rasp- 
terries, but these did not prove successful. 
Other growers, who produced pears Intended 
for canning, sold them Instead In competition 
with fresh fruit suppliers, to the detriment of 
both. 

Those who switched from fruit growing to 
market gardening often found that they were 
too far from their markets, and that long-es- 
tablished growing districts were already sup- 
plying the market needs. Many also found 


- *rt: A'yA K& 


themselves caught in between ihn nn 
expensive labor, or i o i I 
mechanized equipment at lime* 7^ !< * 
was short and interest rules high. " Cn ClWl! 

So fur, fruit-growers in distroc* 
promised government assistance ‘unt ^L ^ 
of the year through the FruilgroX^ 
s( ruction Scheme. But so fur no acuSS 
been taken on a proposal made by 
Assistance lorn mission. This would 
area ix-develnpniont aul limit fes i« , llnB ? u f 
the changes needed to establish a smaUer T 
slUl viable, fruit Industry . naUer * ^ 

No doubt something of this nature will ew*. 
tually be Introduced. The Federal govcrnmli 
cannot allow long established pr| raa " ? 
dustrles simply to collapse. ^ ^ 

But what has changed forever is the Hr, 
style of man on the land. Farming | n Au *J? 
as elseM-hero, was a ramify profession! a cS 
ing, and many farms had been passed in Z 
generation to generation. " ® m 

Yet today in a time of so many food sjw 
ages in so many parts of the world, the fa* 

fhl ^ th lf mmg comni unity are flocktegs -* 
the cities. They don’t see much future 
land. 
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After the Olympics — where does the ball land now? 


By Alistair Carl how 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Wellington, New Zealand 
The Olympic buy coll affair has left New 
Zealand duzc-tl and inure than a little apprehen- 
sive about its future in inlornatfnnu! sports 
competition, but somewhat relieved at the 
same lime. 

(More lhan 20 countries, most nf them Afri- 
can, have withdrawn from the 197ti Olympic 
(lames in prnlvM over New Zval soul's pailici- 
|ia 1 inn nliug its cnnllliuilig -lHUlmu lies in 
wlilk- rulnl South Africa.} 

This .small country of 3 million people Is 
unaccustomed to being In the spotlight. Since 
participation in sports here borders on the fa- 
natical, (he thought of New Zealand athletes 
not hclug allowed lu compete at the Montreal 
games struck at tin- heart uf the trailif tonal 
Kiwi philosophy of "having a fair go " And the 
way in wiiieh this country was singled mil for 
attention by lli' 1 black African slates - when 
numerous niter countries represented at the 
Olympics also had spurting lies with Smith Af- 
rlca - left a teller taste in the mouth of many 
a New Zeal a n< [er. 


In short. New Zealand emerged from the 
matter as though It had teen through a 
wringer But I he New Zealand spirit seems to 
have prevailed 


The government's policy of noninterference 
in the affairs of the country's sports organiza- 
tions has not been compromised despite critics 
al home anil the actions and threats id the Or- 
gam/aton of African Unity It was under this 
policy, which was lingingly endorsed by the 
voters m Iasi N'nvi-inbcr's eleclions ( where it 
was made a campaign issue by the winning Na- 
tional I'arly nf Prime Minister Robert D. Mul- 
doon) that the national rugby team went lo 
South Africa for a tour. Thu decision to go was 
made by the New Zealand Rugby Football 
Union withuiit govern men! consultation. 


The al tempi lo punish Now Zealand for this 
sporting contact with South Africa through un- 
willing Olympic athletes has struck this coun- 
try as h harsh and unnecessary action. A 
sampling nf public opinion held that it was a 
gross infringement on Hie right of athletes lo 
compete without political Interference 


However, then* lias been criticism of the 
government’s handling of the matter. While 
I Time Minister Muldnnn has boon applauded 
fur nni I lowing to pressure, he has hecn con- 
demned in sume quarters for being too in- 
transigent. 


(Although l hi- lour followed nn Mu* heels nf 
race nuts m Smith Africa hi which more Mian 
170 piTMUiH lust llu-ir lives - and iillhongh 
most nf the games were scheduled against the 
all-white Suulh African national Icam - ob- 
servers note Mmt the New Zealand squad itself 
was racially mixed and was to play some ra- 
cially mixed teams before returning home.) 


Critics argued Mint even if sporting links 
with South Africa wore maintained, the gov- 
ernment could at least have shown some dis- 
pleasure at a sporting organization promoting 
such contacts. Hul even ir the government had 
cliiinged Its stance under Dig threat of nn 
Olympic buyout l, it probably would have been 
tun late. 


As il was. the government did circulate a 
Idler to foreign governments clearly outlining 
Its altitude mi apartheid (the racial policy of 
South Africa), which is one of abhorrence. Bui 


this appeared to be its only concession. 

So now New Zealand awaits future devel- 
opments with interest. Prime Minister Mul- 
doun, whose personal prestige does not appear 
lo have lessened as u result til the boycott af- 
fair, says he does not think that the country’s 
sporting image abroad will he particularly 
damaged. In fact, he stands by an earlier com- 
mitment to welcome any South African team 
to New Zealand in the future. 

( Reuter reports from Wellington that the de- 
bate over the Olympic boycott "has spilt this 
country into two well-defined camps, for and 
against sporting contact with South Africa.*’ 
The Overseas Development Committee of New 
Zealand has expressed concern that aid, trade, 
and development lies with many countries 
could be affected unless the government acted 
quickly lo rectify a situation that required sen- 
sitivity and knowledge of Africa. 

(Prime Minister Mnldoon said that his gov- 
ernment did not expect the African countries 
that withdrew from Hie Montreal games to re- 
fuse further aid from his country. He said New 
Zealand gave considerable aid, mainly In the 
form of agricultural training, to many African 
countries.) 
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Viking scoops up clues 


By David F. Salisbury 
•Staff currcsjwnrtonl of 
The ChrfsNan .Science Mnnifnr 
, t Pasadena, California 

An hour niter Martiun .sunrl.se, the auto- 
maled arm of [he Viking 1 lander began lo 
whirr and click. 

With clumsy hut eerily intelligent move- 
ments Wednesday (July 28). It successfully 
scooped up several samples of rusty sand. 
ITiese d dropped Into various funnels on (lie 
bock of the sliver, beetle-shaped craft from 
Earth. 

•Several hours later, photos and telemetry 
frr.ni Maw enn/irmed that the arm had gone 
through the proper motions and filled at least 
, one depository. 

j wilh “ “>ad o' nJlen soil, a set of sclen- 

i C Instruments inside (he lander - controlled 
■ by the on-boaixJ computer - are analyzing the 
i soil, searching for signs of microscopic life 
, Unless Martian microbes as active as Uioso 
.' 0,1 Mrlh of® encountered - unexpected sub- 
{ zero ^ weather - results of aU that analyzing 
;. Will not come for weeks or months. If ever. 

bioIoglats comment that the 
“^detection experiments almost seem 
designed to come up with Inconclusive results. 


alone," admits Hr. (ill her I V. Levin or Bios- 
pherfes, Inc., Itnckville. Marvlami 
But whether or nm this di-eam comes true 

m J '° V i n , n,aInlains the Viking experiments 
will result in man gaining a truer perspective 
of where he fits in the universe. 

A1 though (he space agency has insisted on 
calling this experiment -Labeled Release Ex- 
periment, " Dr. Levin thinks of il as "Gulliver" 
^ if is looking for life in strange places. 

"I he first pictures [from Mars] dispelled 
I he gross fantasies: bushes, animals, so forth " 
say's Dr. Alexander Rich of the Massachusetts 
institute of Technology (MIT). "Bui the pic- 
lures couJtl be of the planet Earth over 80 per- 
cent of its history," he adds. 1 

Of all (he Viking biologists, only Vance I. 
Oyama of the NASA Ames Research Center 
im become more pessimlslic since the land- 

Before, he estimated that there was 30 per- 
cent chance that the Red Planet harbored We 

w rC ° n Earttl * bUt no Ufe on 
r ,f“ W . Dr ' 0yama ' s feeUn B are mixed. 

Id him, (he planet looks "early Earth late 

ZTC H,s s' *2tJ£ 

calfy by a number of the Viking geologists and 
atmospheric scientists, however . 8 



Mare photos delight scientists as they probe lor answers 


NASA photo 


Besides the biology tests, two other ex- 
periments appear to have gotten their quota of 
Mars dust Wednesday. 

t 8 ■ sensitlve s et of Instruments de- 

wS>r tO .h« 0teCt complex or ^ anic materials, 
wlwther they are made physically or bioloei- 

“f ri, Ma 2 Hn Ufe may Uve b y a totall y differ- 
ent chemistry. So this experiment covers all 


‘‘oddball compounds which might be present 
says team leader Klaus Biemann of MIT. ' 

The second uses X-rays to determine th« 
mWeral makeup of the soil. This is importam 

S l ° geoIogists and the biologist* " 
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TTie Viking scientists involved, however are 

- SwEET? ^ 8n aver lhflt 0,6 sub -™m- 

i pac J bIo ^, cal laboratory with its 20,000 tran- 
■ row?”’,*?? tlny vaIvea ’ ond miles of wires and 
meaningful dues to the na- 
•; ^ g aad ^ «»' Wc: on Earth, If not on 

■ • ‘ . ' Su PP ose 'here is no life on Mars ” sdacm 

■ 1 ■ ' ri? N CaIlf0n ^ Inslitula of ^bnolo’gy btoto- 
‘ H ? t rowIbz - ' ,Wbat *■ bigdiffer- 

J\ nce between It and the Earth? The answer 

l Si peaktag ' 18 !ilat Earth has 

Th6refore * Useless Mars would 
. M : $ for lhe origin of Ufa.'*, 

■ ! S\ V ^ Wolofilsts “ ch ®risb the secret 

. i;! f hope of breaking the news that we are not . 
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*A foreign policy after Kissinger? 


aling policies belong to the past, are outdated, 
and that a new approach is in order. 

Public speeches cited 

The new ideas are seen most prominently in 
Die public speeches of both Mr. Caller and Mr. 
Reagan. But they are likely to influence the fu- 
ture shape of American policies regardless of 
the outcome of the Republican convention and 
lhe November elections. The Kissinger era in 
foreign policy does seem lo be approaching its 
close — wilh or without Gerald Ford in the 
White House. 

Roughly speaking u third phiLse In possl- 
World War II American foreign policy lies 
ahead. The first, the lYchesuii- Dulles phase, 
was aimed ai miilaining tin* power of the So- 
viet ITuimi by rebuilding Hie economics and the 
political lives of Western Europe and Japan 
and by forging a system of alliances with those 
two Importnnt parts of lhe world. 

The second or Kissinger phase made two Im- 
portant additions. It reopened American rela- 
tions with ('Inna and twinned I hut with the dia- 
logue or detente with the Soviet I intern lie- 
tcnlc, us nrlk’ululed by Hr. Kissinger m Ills 
writings before lie entered government, was 
seen as a positive form »f eoiilninineiit, lienee 
preferable lo the more negative idea of plain 
military mid polilieul containment. 



The new thinking seeks to he even more 
positive. The Kissinger phase assumed that the 
primary danger to the tntcresls of the United 
States and its friends and allies was. and would 
cunlmue fur long tu be. the expansionism of 
the Soviet Union The new dunking regards 
this as a diminishing condition. The Soviet 
Union is n great military power. Bui its eco- 
nomic base is narrow and shaky and its re- 
sources limited It Is being contained by many 
forces in the world, including the restlessness 
of its uwn clients and of Communist parties 
outside the reach of 11s armies 
Shift In emphasis 

The new and greater danger is the failure of 
lhe United States to come to comfortable and 
easy terms with the raw-malerlal-prodiiclng 
countries lying lo the south of the industrial 
democracies. The emphasis in Kissinger policy 
has been on Ih East-West relationship. The em- 
phasis in the new thinking Is on the North- 
Smith relationship The key thought is that If 
the United Slates can refurbish its relations 
wilh West ei n Europe and Japan and at the 
same tune build a satisfactory huyer-and-seller 
relullnnsliip with the raw-malerlul producers 
lo the south - no one will need lo worry ahuul 
Lhe Soviet Union. It will settle into sumo side 


organs 


water along the stream of economic progress. 
Its power will abate. It will cease to be a domi- 
nant feature of the power world 
The philosophy of the Kissinger era was 
spelled uuL in advance in the writings of Dr. 
Kissinger, Harvard foreign-policy expert. The 


philosophy of the new thinking has many fa- 
thers. II has been hammered out in countless 
"think tank" sessions in many an institution 
and center. The process has been going on 
ceaselessly among those watching the Kis- 
singer operation from the outside. 
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Admittedly this Inlenirc-lattnn does come 
from the British and might he criticised as a 
propaganda attempt to turn Irish folk againsL 
the Provisionals. But there Is Increasing evi- 
dence to supiiuri the contention that lhe Provi- 
sionals have been c uncentra ling their remain- 
ing talent In lhe South and building up reserves 
of cash and supplies of arms and explosives 
there - Instead of shipping ft to the North. Re- 
cent bombs at Irish hotels and at the Special 
Criminal Court In Dublin now fit together as 
lhe work of Provisionals, not of Protestant re- 
venge squads from Ulster. 

The HriLisli would certainly like lo sec the 
Republic using tougher measures against ter- 
rorists in Lhe South. Bid liiuir own experience 
warns ng&insL going too fnr. The use of Inter- 
nment without trial by the Republic - some- 
thing now abandoned by the authorities in the 
North - would bu taken as counter-productive. 
British officials are well aware that the Irish 
hove long memories, and any harking back Lo 
the measures used in the 1020s might (they 
think) reawaken ancestral memories and drive 
people Into helping and harboring terrorists. 

There is the seme attitude in l*ondon to- 
wards the use of capital punishment. It ap- 
pears that If the killers of Ambassador Ewart- 
Blggs are convicted, the death scnLcnce would 
be mandatory. Quito apart from the fact that il 
is not so Ln Great Britain, the British Govern- 
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menL would probably not wish the murder of 
their representative lo be made the cause of 
giving a martyr (in the old style of Irish patri- 
otism) lo the IRA. 

Britain would lake no pleasure In seeing the 
IRA do to Southern Ireland what it has long 
been doing to the North. It Is anticipated that a 
campaign In the South would probably be win- 
dow-dressed as "directed against British tar- 
gets" there. But inevitably, ordinary citizens of 
(he Republic would suffer and the authority 
challenged and discredited would be that of the 
Republic. 

Ono of (he main results of the Provisionals' 
violence has been to drive the two supposedly 
antagonistic governments of London and Dub* 
ILn together. Dublin is today even less anxious 
to see the British Army withdraw from North* 
cm Ireland than l-ondon is to withdraw ft. The 
aim of the Provisional IRA now seems to be to 
make this Identification practical and even mil- 
itary - so that Mr. Cosgrave's administration 
can be branded as a traitor regime. There is 
nothing the IRA would Uke more than to see 
British troops and police invited south of tbe 
border to help suppress terrorism. Both Lon- 
don and Dublin know this and are determined 
not lo be maneuvered into the trap. 

The big worry is this: as the horror mounts, 
will the British and Irish peoples be able to 
keep their nerve? 
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A con*espondcnl of the London Sunday 
Times sayfi‘that the most likely threat to Gen- 
eral Amin from within comes ftym his fellow 
"GOPWO’s” (grossly over- promo ted warrant 
officers) who have been running Uganda under 
him since he overthrew the civilian govern- 
ment of President Milton Obotc in 1B71. The 
other GOPWO's are believed likely to continue 
a stylo of government similar to General 
Amin’s. 

Since the Entebbe raid, there has been a 
flurry of rumors of coup attempts against Gen- 
eral Amin. Firm confirmation for these Is not 
forthcoming. The latest report followed sounds 
of shooting near General Amin's residence. 
Tills was officially explained away as tho Gen- 
eral and his Tamily leaLing a newly arrived 
consignment of machine-guns. 

General Amin has hardly any friends left in 
the outside world. Ono Is Libyan leader (and 
fellow Muslim) Col. Muammar al-Qaddafl. Bui 
most other African leaders are embarrassed 
by the Ugandan President. Yot when In their 
eyes the West seems lo be giving vonl to anil- 
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black jingoism and picking on General Amin, 
these leaders feel compelled to close ranks and 
offer him at least symbolic support - as In the 
recent United Nations Security Council debate 
on the Israeli raid at Entebbe. 

Yet there is no doubt about the Intensity of 
Kenya's current feeling against him, sparked 
by anll-Kenyan acts and utterances attending 
his charge that Kenya colluded ln the Entebbe 
swoop. As for Kenya's withholding of oil, the 
Kenyans say they will let it through as soon as 
Uganda comes up with the hard currency for 
past and pending deliveries. The Secretary- 
General of the Organization of African Unity 
arrived in Nairobi Wednesday to try to me- 
diate in this dispute. 

Uganda's relations with Britain have been 
difficult almost ever since General Amin 
seized power. The final break has come after 
General Amin's failure Lo account for a Briton, 
Mrs. Dora Bloch, believed killed after the En- 
tebbe raid and Uganda's subsequent expulsion 
of Britain's top representative from the coun- 
try. 
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into, the government has decided to reduce 
imports by Imposing an import “deposit” 
scheme and to try Lo enedurage more foreign* 
capital investment by Increasing the bank rate 
.from B.5 to 9 percent. 

■ The import '‘deposit 1 ’ scheme copies Into op- 


full benefit from the economic upswing rtow In 
progifss in the major industrial areas In the 
world.” 

Apart from the low gold price and the bal- 
ance of payments problems, Utore IS another 
threat to the South African economy and to the 
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*Tanaka’s arrest 

th»‘ir invi-sllgaliuns, Mi. Mi hi was taking out of 
the Ijiggt'M risks uf his political life. 

M a diplomat in Tokyo put It. ‘if you can 
pick up Tanaka, you ran pick up any- 
oni* . I here is no one who is safe ." And fu- 
ture arrests conceivably could lead (o politi- 
cians allied with Mr. Miki. 

Even if the arrests slop with Mr. Tanaka, 
the effects are likely to be far-reaching. The 
prosecutors' decision to strike directly at Mr. 
Tanaka has been likened to their assaulting the 
summit of Japan's sacred Mt. Fuji rather than 
working their way up the slopes In stages. 

Party reform 

Mr. Tanaka's Indictmenl and the breakup of 
his political faction would remove a major ob- 
stacle to reform of the money-oriented LDP, 
although there are built-in obstacles that have 
helped make a mockery of Mr. Mikl’s promises 
. to reform the party. Other logical results 
would be greater caution on (he part of busi- 
nessmen in Ihoir use of money to Influence pol- 
iticJnns and n greater effort on the part of (ho 
LDP to give positions of leadership to younger 
men with reputations for honesty. 

A U.S. Senate subcommittee revelation lasl 
Februnry that (ho Lockheed Aircraft Corpo- 
rntfon has speni $12 million bribing Japanese 
officials to sell Its planes in Japan plunged this 
country into political turmoil.' In March, 
Yoshlo Kodama, an ultra-rightist Influence 
peddler and friend of a number of leading poli- 
ticians, was indicted on charges of tax evasion 
and violating the foreign exchange control law. 

Mr. Kodnma was Lockheed’s secret represen- 
tative and "fixer" In Japan. 

Since then, police have arrested a former 
managing director and former board chairman 
as well as four other leading officials of the 
Marubeni Corporation, which was Lockheed’s 
agenl in Japan, and six senior officials of All 
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Nippim Airways, which tonight 21 Trlslar air- 
unit from Lockheed, but Mr Tanaka was the 
first politician to be arrested. 

Tanaka chargee 

Mr. Tanaka was accused by the Tokyo pros- 
ecutors of receiving from the Marubeni Corpo- 
ration 500 million yen (91.66 million] in bribes 
over a six-month period during his tenure as 
prime minister. 

For weeks, the Japanese press has slaked 
out the homes of a number of leading politi- 
cians In anticipation of their arrest. As many 
as 10 to 20 cars, with their engines running and 
In constant radio communication with their 
home offices, have been involved in all-night 
vigils. One indication of the surprise with 
which the Tanaka arrest hit Japan was that no 
ono had staked out his residence. 

Many Japanese political analysts think that 
because of his unorthodox background. Mr. 
Tanaka was a more vulnerable target than 
most leading politicians. Unlike the traditional 
Japanese leaders who went to Tokyo Univer- 
sity and worked their way up through the bu- 
reaucracy and blg-business concerns, Mr. Tan- 
aka is a rough-hewn, self-made man who never 
got farther in his formal education than ele- 
mentary school. He made vast sums of money 
, , construction business and In real estate 
Heals. Many of the more orthodox politicians 
considered him something of an upstart. 

In December, 1974, Mr. Tanaka was forced 
to resign as prime minister after he came un- 
der suspicion of evading Income taxes and tak- 
ing advantage of his offlical position to en- 
hance his persona] fortune. 

In IW8, Mr. Tanaka, then a vice-parlia- 
mentary justice ministry official, was con- 
victed by a district court of taking bribes in a 
coal mine scandal. A higher court later over- 
turned the ruling. 
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KNITWEAR, ?■ ■■ 

Jaeger, Paler Sdotl. 


and many other 
it no bn 


: leading brands: 


GWYN E. OWEN 

Menswear Specialists 

41UAOOQ ST., LLANdUPND ! 

■ Tel. 75598! 


THINK FIRST 

of Monitor Advertisers 


Turner’s 
Audio Centre 

RHOS-ON-SEA TEL 44119 


EUROPE 


Ge rmany 


BREMEN 


Heizkorper 

verkleiden! 


HQbsche Desslns ftir 
gemUtliche Wohn ungen. 
Farbprospekt anfordern! 

Hartmut MEHRING 

28 Bremen, Scharnhoratatr. 21 
Tel. (0421) 23 00 31 


Switzerland 


THUN 


Kandahar 


Shoe Ltd. 


Shoe and boon meant 
hind nude comfon and quality 
for good walking 
in Winter ind Summer. 


ask for pamphlet 

J645 Gwatt-Thun Tel. 033 361333 

3821 MOricn Tel. 036 552828 

Swiarrhnd 


ZURICH 


Albrecht 

Schlapfer 


AM UNTHESCHBRPLATZ 
PHONE 23 57 47 


Blankets 
Travelling Rugs 
Table and Bed Linen 


Complete Trousseaux 


ZURICH 


Frick & Co. 


blektroanLagbn 
LIGHT • KRAJFT 
TEIfEPON • SONNKRIE 


Hlektr.Apparate 
Lcuchter ip Bronze . 
und JFCrlscaJI 


(jdeagekMfr Po«h*ii*. 50 , 

Zflridi a . ■ Tei. 32 22 89/^1 


ZURICH 


Haushattartfkel : 
Pdrzeltan-krlstall 
KuilBtgewerbe 
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what kind of present would he be? 



An active, hard-hitting, hard-working, and of- 
ten tumultuous presidency Is how some friends 
and associates characterize Jimmy Carter's 
performance If he wins In November. Today this 

th« W ^ P6r 8 Southern bureau chief reports on 
the picture emerging from such predictions. 


By John Dllim 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Jimmy Carter would be a stubborn, hard-workiig ai in a 
novative president who would fight Congress - or afyone 
else - who resisted his programs y 

TWs view of a possible Carter presidency emerges from 

£“ V wMl Geor, Bla politicians, official 

fnersds, and associates who know him well. 1 1 

Mn , v ^ iJ J, be a ver y active president,” says Lt Gov Zell 
Miller of Georgia, who worked closely with Mr Carter in 
the state Senate and Democratic Party 

WwT Wm best say " Carter would 

«w;:;r: s * ^ - - e **■ « 

and the 

ne£sbvTuTL W "„ 6 „H PreSltlent wh0 W0llld be 8 in official busl- 

• KM-*** inferences, 
of; 

long hS mSlwJT ?T e **"• including 
not hesitate to firesluggards. ° UtpU ‘ The pres,dent would -. 

for the S"^ 0 or^Q 0 !! 1 ^ wh?^ 8 ® 1 * ta tbe ' 
apeak more. W ° ■ af er wblcfl be would travel, 

parU^lI^ of P° rk barrel, make-work projects, 
ShS ' ‘ °^ .°W n S*|M with the U T S t |Atmy' C or ps of 

• for envi renmentalprogre^^^f^^p^ 

■" snenriino- bare ' boneB epproacH V toward, - defense 
pending; reduction of the number of Walp, admirals- ; 

25 *?i TO U8fl °f e *Perts from private Industry :to help f 
; i Jj. ^ utlon ? Problems jikd^uriUucfi^td 'red tape, n > :■’ c'. =•• 

• • fwmerot^ gppolntmeht& pf bia^ith hlgh-lbv^l posts. , , ’ ; 

• -i U ^ fT°ht ,emhhssla: <«». 'tfflfr j. programs: 

reorganization (inoliidiitg ^elfarp.reiorm)',' national health ■ 

;• c ^« .^.ta*^fotTO.' , ^‘ '• %:&. •■•• \7 . 

■ :i ,. J Hepvier-Uian-e^cteff': on foreign .affairs, 

3 j •; . 1 ; }s A yVv/ : . • • 

'n 1 : - V /j •’ .! \ < v, ‘ '•••• •• 


I*** 


with Europe and Japan 6%ery 6 ^° rt t0 stren S then ^I^Tltta Ik (he plan. ThLs In the way it’s going lo be. 

tbe^^l'^ reCOrd “ S " wlion he bundled 1, very badly. 

Ex-Naw offlrer Turtor «n . immaned all Iho black legislators down lo his office on 

manderi^nnroach i in^SLSf *ST . 8 ‘ SUbm ^ » ^e - there were seven of us there. And we were sll- 
controls He assume* ? H S „ ,a,ld n his office when the vole came up on the matter he 

lators cabinet mem her* I^hV^ 80 Stance toward ^ i&, and It failed by the voles that were sitting in his of- 
"He’s the meet net ’ and bureaucrats. jf he had a better relationship with the Legislature, 

Geo^a iuo™e?rt ni ! ,n A e ?u man Vv * evcr seen ” 1 * wouldn’t have happened.” 

underesiimntoo m ® nera f Arthur K. Bolton. “Anyone rt a i missed vote took' place even though Mr. Carter is 
work hmire rf m ., S beat be f° re the y stflrt because bel, high marks for numerous black appointments to state 
work 26 hours a day.” , . H e had, says Senator Bond, an overall good record - 

Mis own man g could be proud of - but these problems persisted. 

As governor, Mr. Carter took advice well, say coHeiff* Carter style of government takes getting used to. A 
but he remained his own man - with his own sense If personal friend of Mr. Carter calls him "odd” - di- 
rection and purpose. It than most politicians In Georgia, or elsewhere, but 

"He wouldn't trade out real principle," says Mr. BoUm peless a “leader." 

As governor, Mr. Carter was bitterly resented by nr V mcr Gov - John Wcst of South Carolina says: 
legislators and ordinary citizens - and some feel Itaat was ulwa y s sort of a maverick in the sense that 

happen again if he becomes president ■ ,nBV ® r P If »y ed t0 the establishment He always 

This resentment was from two sources *f to lhc V*#* ralhep lhan lhe polttlclans.” 

First, Mr. Carter ran a rather ■consorvatlve cam'^ ^ aV8ri< * Cartar style J oIt Congress. : 
governor. He wooed George Wallace voters. (It mm pal to people - 

n"T j io win without thorn.) And he sounded^ Congress resists an Important Carter bill, thosB who 
amnia «»,» P rt y a f®* segregated schools, saying, for * him say he won't hesitate to appeal directly to the 
ample on hopt. 4, 1970: "You can rest assured I'll do evtf e . 

4 ^.i c ® n ^ or Private schools." r instance, if an Important senator blocks a Carler 

a shock wave swept ovor Georgia when newly ei&Wfsal, perhaps in committee, Mr. Carter might well 
governor Carter seemed to do an about-face. Ill hb ^1 Air Force One, fly to the senator’s state, and make a 
augural speech ho said: r address there emphasizing lhat their senator was 

I say to you quito frankly that the time for racial & a ng in the way of progress, 
crimination Is over. ... No poor, rural, weak, or black p^ju tenant Governor Miller says Mr. Carler “behoves in 
son should over have to bear the additional burden of MS j over the politicians’ heads and applying the pressure 
deprived of iho opportunity of an education, a Job. #Uy to the people who in turn wilt apply It to the politi- 
simple jusLlce.” j< • . 

Uncompromising Stands T act > sfl ys one Carter watcher, “Jimmy would think 

Mr. Carter then climbed on the Georgia Legislature Ifebngress, the press, and ev^n the bureaucracy lo an cx- 
a Texas cowboy on a bronc. instead of a nudge haK-'^y sorved to separate him from the people. And he 
compromise there -.like preceding goyerapra - he dug* I't think anything should soparalo him from the 
his spurs and almost seemed to enjoy thp bottle. • :>?•”. . . 

Examples of uncomproniislng stands ore'5tjufffep{)u§^ ■ Carter's refusal to bond to pressure from political 
Once, whop Governor Carter was struggling to teb®® bas won him a reputation for being stubborn and 

aspect of his reorganization plan in Georgia, aides V* prtkrhlsl - a reputation that Is heard so often, from 

him with 'Information that a key senator could be gdrf*' W souree.s, Unit it is probably true, 
their side. The only requirement: the senator's.#™ ^ U'lenil and ndvtscr Charles Kirbo says that ir Mr. 
to be given a relatively insignificant promotion in j stubborn, U hasn't been a handicap in his relaUons 

"> legislntlvo bi-anch. 

mmy is stubborn in Rn Intelligent way - not a self-de- 

way-' V. ; , , 

has' ^^jgsldturp, ; . ....Compromising )s 

.you do alxhJt ad^lffUtM.'DQfdrG thb Legislature, 
I* ns. If you start off with nim[H'(imi.shig, the bill gels 
(promised away." 

is used 

; Carter has criticized President Ford for his string of 
i; but as a governor, Mr. Carter also used his signa- 
teA device to pressure lawmakers. 

^principal method of Operation along this line was to 
d his signature on bills until the end of the session, 
ling off, he could uso his signature rs a basis for ne- 
ri on other tilings ho wanted.- . 
fig from his stylo in Georgia, there seems little 


tray department. 

Mr. Carter refused. 

The Governor’s inclination was to throw out his pf* 
grams to the people and the Legislature and say: " r W* 
you can go along with me,” says one Georgia official- 
^ 111 ^ t |^C Tjtic, says': ^ ^ 

heaiu?fe of his .attitude. It was, 'My way or no way- 
Wav, qtnot at aU.' . • 

■ J* ?fe?was the kind of guy who would summon you do*** 
:hfa Office, almost arrogantly, and say, ‘Here it Is- T®*".', 
what I ve got. Do this.' And we’d say, ‘This la a . ; 

CTIUwiI- _Ll_ ■ • it.* rt • 


‘COfr 


street - you give and you get/ He didn't like to give 

: Senator Bond alsO objects to the Carter, vision of 
suitation.” • , , 

J; J e ; WuIdn’t a>me lo anyone and say’ ‘What 

He gave .it to you as an' accompli® 18 !! 


think about this?’ 


i . ! i • 


doubt lhal Mr. Carter would use the veto whenever he 
thought it would forward his own concepts. 

A Carter White House would be filled with people loyal lo 
the commander in chief. 

"Jimmy surrounds himself with people . . . dedicated to 
him,” says Mr. Kirbo. "But Ihcy must also be dedicated to 
what he's trying lo do. lie explains to them what his goals 
are, and you have your choice of getting on the wagon, or 
not." 

Once they climb aboard the wagon, Mr. Carter can be 
mighty tough with his employees. 

“He'll fire you without any problem, but he won't do It in 
an inhuman way, 1 ' says Mr. Kirbo. “And if he’s president, 
there won't be any of this business of hurling people.” 


Early worker 

Early working hours are a Carter hallmark, and perhaps 
reflect his farmboy past. 

“He'd often be down at the office at 6: 30 in the morning, 
and some of the staff by 7 to 7:30," says an associate. "If 
someone needed to see him, he'd say, ‘Have him here at 
7:15.’ People in state government just started going to wort 
earlier/' ■■ 

One of the most controversial acts of Mr. Carter's career 
as governor indicates possible hard times ahead for the 
U.S. Army Corps or Engineers. 

Mr. Carter blocked construction of a Corps dam on 
Georgia’s wild and scenic FUng River. The project would 
have brought millions of federal dollars to Georgia and 
meant jobs for hundreds of people in an economically de- 
prived area. 

Bui the Governor decided that the dam was economically 
unjustified. And il would have been ecologically destruc- 
tive. 

The decision against the dam was made late at night in 
the Governor's Mansion, and Mr. Carler wrote out his re- 
jection in longhand, which was photocopied and given to 
re{»rters iho next day. 

"Jinmiy used to do some of his mosL detailed work alone 
at night," says Duaiic Riner, a former Carler staffer who 
now works for Gov. George Busbcc. 


Detailed study 

"Late at night, afier the family had retired, he would 
take a stack of papers and go over it In a very detailed 
way. ... He probably takes on more detail, reads more re- 
ports and memorandums, and responds to that personally 
than any executive I've over seen in public office." 

; Although some. staffers will bo pushing. Tor. a fast presl- , 
dontial ' beginning, Mr; Carter has said he Would ' hope to ■’ ■ 
submit thorough, coordinated programs in areas like taxes:' 
The piecemeal approach is opposed in favor of a complete, 
overall revision that would achieve Mr. Carter’s aims In so- 
cial and economic spheres. i ; 

Despite Ids easy success at the Democratic convention, : 
great doubts remain in the United States about this new 1 
face from the South. ; : / ' ■ j. 

Even those who know him best concede there is only so • 
much one can predict about a 1 man's behavior in the na- 
tion's highest office. 

Hopefully, enough will ,be learned within Lho coining . 
three months to help voters niake a sound judgmont. 


* . . the Oval Office 
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A guide 

to Oriental 
rugs 

By Josephine Ripley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Oriental rugs have always varied in quality, 
even the best of them. Quality depends on the 
skill of the weavers and all are not equal in 
skill. 

Many of (he finest weavers are leaving the 
looms today for the factory where wages are 
higher, rrtui is industrializing and is encour- 
aging this defection, ft means that the quality 
of rugs has been affected proportionately. 

Rut it does nol mean there are no quality 
Orientals, just fewer of them. For the buyer it 
means careful selection and expert guidance, 
especially the latter. First of all, he should at 
least have a smattering of knowledge of these 
fabulous rugs, their characteristics, tradition, 
and dosign: 

Almost everyone has heard of the famous 
Kerman (spelling may vary slightly, as will all 
Orientals) rugs. They are woven In a city by 
that name In Iran, a city on the old trade route 
to India. Kcrmans have a reputation for ele- 
gance of design and soft blending of colors. 
They include ‘’some of the finest carpets made 
- and some that are inferior today," according 
to authorities. 

Tabriz is known for Its "medallion-and-cor- 
ner" design, thought to have been copied from 
tooled leather book covers of the 19th century. 
The ancient "hunting design" is a popular one 
today. Some of the finest Tabriz are woven 
with a silk thread. 

The weavers of Kashan have a well-estab- 
llshKi reputation for excellence. The modern 
Kashan Carpet is conservative in design, fea- 
turing an all-over pattern in a wide range of 
colors - rods, blue) and cream predominating. ' 
The Isfahan is described crisply by one 
dealer as "elegant and expensive." 

The Heriz and Hamadan are considered to 
bo good utilitarian rugs and ore moderate in 
price. The Joshegan, now coming into favor, is 
woven in a small village northeast of Isfahan, 
Iran. It has an overall rectilinear design in 
bright, dark colors, with red predominating, 

Qum and Nata are comparative newcomers 
u rug weaving. Naln Is noted In particular for 

L« 8 ?.2 b * w whfch 8 lvas the ™8 a glittering 
effect. These nigs are expensive and scarce; ' i 

«hJ5? r Si a . ra . ^waling tribal rugs on li 
the market. Usually geometric in rfeslPri. Snm« 
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Gardening: 

The war 

against 

weeds 


By Christopher Andrew 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


VW Rabbit makes the trans-Atiantic jump 


By David R. Francis 

Business and financial editor nf The Christian Science Monitor 

Wolfsburg, West Germany 
Volkswagen's top marketing manager, Edgar von Schenck. 
5 delighted that his company will start making "Rabbits" in 
he United States. A “Rabbit" is the U.S. name for a "Uolf." 

He had been urging the move for some years. Now. he says, 
/W can belter "Americanize" Us automobiles. He figures the 
J.S. plant will choose exterior colors and Interior finishes hol- 
er suited to American lasles. Certainly, the customer will 
lave a greater choice of such details since he or she will be 
tble to give a dealer sped fi cal Ions for a car than can then he 
irriercd from the assembly plant without the delay of cross- At- 



1 « ocience Monitor antic delivery. 

^ “We are loo European now," maintains Mr. von Schenck. 
Humanity seeins to divide roughly dmi At present, VW Is still deep in negotiations for purchase of a 
middle: those who can’t stand weefo .partly completed Chrysler plant at New Stanton, Pennsylvania, 
those who thoroughly enjoy it. ringL-VW estimates an outlay of around 500 million DM ($190 mil- 
stick my neck out and suggest Uial fefa Non). Perhaps two-thirds of this will be financed in the U.S. 
are gardeners and the former are list and the remainder from the company itself 
Ideally weeding Is an art akin lod/ft Managers of Pennsylvania's two giant public pciiMiui funds 
miniaturist; it is bonsai rather that*, have offered a $135 million hum ui u prm-ui interest Hut the 
However, I find It is best to be pnaj talks have been delayed, partially because Pennsylvania Cuv. 
wise for virtually any weetkvfflWi>>MOlon Shnpp had been busy with the Democratic Parly con- 
spite of whatever diligence, Ihe mri vonllun. VW officials hero nuw hope for a conclusion of the fi- 
which weeds grow from seedRraMjni nanclnu package before Aug. I. 


which weeds grow from seedftgr £*£* nanclng p 
cover makes one gasp. .. 

So. foola: the ‘it f , lh thillt fl 

pronged marvel usually known a W VW ^Sol^tors arc still leaving open the possibility of lurn- 
This tool Is vital for picking il total ^ 10 an allcmatlve site at an abandoned tank plant outside 

.3M3 r the monthly phtn. , s Anally lodeO. Mr. vo„ 


At Rey on the outskirts of Tehran, 


By Mary M. HHI 

the carpets are washed In local pool 


are woven in natural, undyed wool and come in 
thebrown and beige tones of the wool itself. 

The Sarouk, with Its dark maroon colors, of- 
ten found in "grandmother’s parlor," is coming 
back into favor as granddaughter chooses it for 
nor living room. 

Rugs from northwest Persia - the areas of 
Meshgin and Ardebil - are famed for their 
geometric designs, many of which resemhie 
those of old Caucasian nigs. 

th ^ prayer ***■ with ° r wto- 

out the niche, is gaining new popularity Old 

™? r s ( r“" ectm ’ s “ en “ ifyouiM ™ 

When you walk into (his wonderland of Ort- 
5“ T**" will need a guide, one you can 
tnwt. fa other words, a salesman. The most 
likely place to find a salesman of this type is fa 
a^atore with a reputation for high quality and 

If he is a good salesman, he will not rush 
you nto a sale. He will not talk down to you. 
For Instance, If you have a certain amount of 

you want a kerman, he 
should tell you frankly if that sum will buy you 
only a low-quality Kerman. ^ . 


Si 


- .. . ... '-7 — - ■vw-Hutmcy Herman, 

Banana recipes from Bermuda 

B SM iSterT r 01 tieUclous banana recipes, garnishing codfish 

■ The Christian Science* Monitor a^l»t«loe Sl or even diced and dried. in ihe 

a yoars as Vet there are /ewer then six restaurants on 

wfere s^Sr.» fron ' W0llts » f ?“ ’4“> wKere can order that American 

^are^serloiis fans of their own special small • favorite, a banana spill. 

As respected as the beenumt Earner lily or . h Be T da ' 

hte^nt tropic birds, .banana's ere VnreJ £ which toycoZioriMh™^ 6 r,lB 
. tramways but always In the customary Suit- Most Bermudlap housewives have thetr n» n 
01 c6dnsh aad l»2toes ■ handSdown fr 
«• ^Ike. any sold in the ^ This one is the prov en S of an old 
• i W ^ 0te - They » ot only 9nd rc ^ jec N Bermudian family The breSd k 

frorn . 2 teaspoons baking powder 

cilrua' ■ . . sMrpasSed oiily by 1 teaspoon salt . », 

and - vegotabl^ ' ^ cup g wr tenlflgj .. 

^ periods ^mashed^L "&.> ■ ~ 
named bwanai ae^a?dften^ ^ nSJk' 'JSS l’:’' 

Many Bermudians don'v Hhve ip‘ buy ba- 

banas, tho dwarf CaVandlsh Is so easv t* mbfhirt .aioniatfiljf ■ Yrtila'. top?-* 

umaiial ‘to i find ? well- . 

Idtchcn window Qf aoastel ^^-jplwed lQ^ pan^lfld l!^ Kxaeo degree F. 

L • , hoiiirjiiitU limd ii‘ donT 1 1 ; 

ads, sliced oii rer^talj ‘ ' Silt Cod 

»« was tw 


He wUl probably suggest that you will get 
more for your money in a top-grade Indian 
rug. And if you cannot afford that, he might 
even suggest a machine-made, Oriental-design 
rug. 

fa other words, he should level with you. 
And you will be dependent on your salesman 
because it is Impossible for the average person 
to distinguish between a good rug and one of 
inferior quality. 

There are certain things to look for, how- 
ev ®f* T^ Pattern on a good rug is nearly as 
well defined on the back as on the front. Study 
the weave. It should be smooth to the touch. It 
should be tight. 

Don’t be afraid to walk on your new Oriental 
nig. A good rug is made to be walked on. The 
more is it walked on, the better It looks. Use 
tones down the colors, makes them softer, and 
a rug that is walked on over a long period of 
lime will take on a patina that enhances its ap- 
pearance. ‘ 

Also, if you should need a different Oriental 
some time, perhaps a larger one or one with 
different colors, you can always trade in your 
old one. 


meal for breakfast faint hearts. It is full of fla- 
vor and nourislunent and Is well worth the ef- 
foil 

Salt Cod and Bananas 

2 pounds white salt cod 
8 medium-sized potatoes 
8 ripe bananas 

Soak codfish overnight. Drpln off water, 
ace in saucepan, cover with water and boll 
™ l»tal«s. Serve on a hot platter sur- 
rounded by potatoes and garnished with pars- 

awcad 0 ^ ananas * am1, ^ available, sliced 
olive oil, 

nely chopped hard-boiled egg and melted but- 
ter., serves 8..;- i \ • • 

Bemtud* Banapa Chufiioy ['*"'■ 


as your most precious seedlings. It bbit 
the best possible method ol control!^ sd 
t because it eliminates them at the ovuetti 
i they are weakest. 

t However, should the weed-crop escapcb 
i initial onslaught and manage to reach ip 
oral height of three or four Inches that 
“scralter” comes into play. The nameili 
i be familiar to readers, since I have |*> 
i vented it. But I didn’t invent the Loollty 
r and none of the local shopkeepers sic ffl: 
know its correct name. It Is about 
has a wooden handle, and three *#• 
which bend down at right-angleii** , 
would-be scratter-owners is the 
graved on this tool : “HILKA.” > 

With the scralter in one hand I dw® 
at the weed-covered earth; with th* 
scoop up all dislodged and discomfited?* 
of groundsel, dandelion, buttercup, 
you, and Loss them nonchaiently into a 
But oven the most ruthless, warlike 
sislcnt woedor may have to admit tfclJJ*- 
tain times of year his weeds grow bfljjj] 
scratlcr-stage. At this point I favor 
died cultivator. Mine Is three-pro^Jj 
prongs are like talons), though I waniaJoj 
a five. The cultivator is pulled thro# t* 
(it’s specially suited to weeding beiw^ 
qf vegetables), breaking it up and cBsWi 
the weeds. These can then be collected $ 
put on the compost, pr, if it’s hot wealth , 
ply left oh the surface to yriUier. • 
Some'peojMe"pr6f^.:<ft[b^BB^ c#f‘- 
for bfeavy weeding, and some preferigj’ 
to dutch hoes. Willi a draw hoe von 
ward making jabs at the soil 
a dutch hoe you walk forwardirf®^ ‘ 
the soil away from you. In ft 

is more to behead the weeds ffraii.up^®* 

1 prefer a cultivator because avolooi 
plants Is easier. 

The next grade of weed-growth (j®j y 
doesn't know it only too. well?) 1® w 

virgin land, and most of the weeds 
Aire peremUal ones like docks, nettles, j j 
Another favorite menace which- 1 , 
really Uckied ithts year- for the 

cnurh orocc /n>B limurn lnr>atlv ds il 


Schenck sees several other advantages for the American fac- 
tory: 

1. Since U.S. workers are accustomed to a shorter vacation 
and fewer holidays than Herman workers, productivity in the 
American plant should be higher. Wage rales are about the 
same, if fringe benefits are Included. Bui German workers arc 
nn the job 230 days per year; Americans about 260. 

2. Transportation costs will be reduced since the cars need 
not move from Wolfsburg or other German cities to the sea 
and across the Atlantic. 

3. VW hopes lo buy some automotive parts for the new 
plant cheaper in the US. Mr vnn Schenck mentioned as possi- 
bilities spark plugs, generators, tires, and scalcd-hcain head- 
lights. 

A VW hopes its closer connection with the U.S. will help It 
belter meet both the competition and government require- 
ments. 

“The U.S. has the most advanced safely regulations and an* 
tipollullnn requirements," notes the quiet-spoken marketing 
manager. "If you are able to compete In the U.S. under tlicso 
circumstances, you are able to compete anywhere In Iho 
wurkl." 

1977 target 

If all goes well, VW hopes to start assembling VW Rabbit 
models there at the end of 1977. Capacity production or 200,000 
cars per year by 9,000 persons will nol be reached for another 
year. 

Other VW models will continue lo be shipped from Ger- 
many. 

One risk In establishing on American VW plant Is that a shift 
in exchange rates between the dollar and the West German 
mark might once more make German production highly ad- 


vantageous. However, since both the U.S. and West Germany 
arc experiencing similar inflation rates, a dramatic change in 
exchange rales is considered unlikely. 

Another cuncorn is that Ihe U.S. plant might produce a 
lower quality car. But Mr. von Schenck said that a quality con- 
trol crew will be shipped over from here lo supervise produc- 
tion. Volkswagen union officials have also been speaking with 
officials of the United Automobile Workers union about em- 
ployee questions and production conditions. Employees’ repre- 
sentatives here, once reluctant to see a plant established in the 
U.S., are now keen to have il a success. 

High prices cited 

"Our position will be better in the U.S.," said Siegfried Eh- 
Jers, chairman of the worker-elected general works council 
here. Sounding much Uko management, he added, “We have 
too high prices In relation lo the competition." 

On a worldwide basis, economic recovery has given VW a 
substantial sales and financial boost. The company made a 
profit of 500 million DM ($190 million) in the first half of 1978. 
Last year the VW group lost 157 million DM. 

Mr. vnn Schenck characterizes sales of the VW group as 
“ extremely good to good" in Germany, “good to fair” In the 
remainder of Western Europe, and "fair to bad” In the U.S. 

American sales liavo declined more than 40 percent to 
120,000 units in the firsl half. Mr. von Schenck explains that 
competition from cheaper Japanese cars, especially Honda 
and Toyota autos, has been severe. 

A related problem is tho expectation of many Americans 
that the Volkswagen is an inexpensive car - not a middle-class 
machine, ‘it will lake us another two years to overcome the 
old beetle image," reckons Mr. von Schenck. 



Per capita consumption of meat, 
selected countries 


East Europe piles up 
debt with the West 


KIL08 PER PERSON 


CONTINENT & COUNTRY 

1964 

1970 

1972 

1973 

1974 

North America: 

Canada 

- 67 

73 

74 

71 

73 

Mexico 

16 

it 

18 

21 

21 

United States .. ,. . , 

South America: . . 

77.. 

87 . 

. 80 


Argentina 

. 80 

, 96 

7 i 

82 

' .02 

Brazil * , ,. A , . , . . 

28 

' 26 

‘ 28 1 

so 

’ 27 

Chile 

23 

26 

27 

25 

21 

Uruguay 

105 

89 

71 

66 

86 

Venezuela 

23 

23 

25 

27 

27 

Europe: 

WESTERN 

Franca 

67 

63 

63 

62 

65 

Germany, Waat 

54 

63 

66 

65 

87 

Ireland 

S3 

59 

62 

65 

86 

Italy 

28 

40 

42 

46 

46 

Netherlands 

41 

47 

48 

46 

58 

United Kingdom 

63 

63 

84 

59 

60 

Finland 

37.; 

•.,43 ‘ 

46 

45 

49 

Greeoe - 

28 

38 

40 

44 

39 

Norway 

37 

37 

40 

39 

42 

Spain 

23 

31 

31 

35 

35 

Switzerland 

53 

60 

61 

63 

61 

EASTERN 

Bulgaria . 

29 

34 

39 

40 

3B 

Czechoslovakia 

46 

63 

53 

67 

64 

Poland 

36 

41 

46 

49 

61 

Others' 

: U.S.S.R. 

29 

38 

41 

40 

47 

Japan 

6 

11 

14 

IS 

13 

Australia 

99 

94 

96 

90 

95 

Note; Rgurea an reported to Utognmg. A Maa nm la atju/ratenr lo 2 1 pounds 
Sawc«- U.S. Oapartment of Agncutfare 



By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

West Berlin 

West German officials, share In U.S. Scciq- 
taiy of state ^Renry A. Kissinger’s concern 
with' tbd massive buildup of debts by East Eu- ■ 
ropean nations. • 

East Germany, for instance, owes West Ger- 
many some 2.4 billion Deutsche Mark ($912 
million). "We hope they can pay that back," 
says Dr. Franz Roesch, director of the office 
hero that deals with "inner-German” trade. 

Altogether, East European debt to West 
Germany runs around $8 billion - "extraor- 
dinarily high," according to the Bundesbank, 
the nation's central bank. 

In tho first quarter of this year, deliveries by 
East bloc countries to West Germany in- 
creased 31 percent while their purchases from 
the Federal Republic rose only 12 percent 
Thus the traditional large deficit was reduced. 
But It remained 1.9 billion DM ($722 million) on 
West German exports of 4.4 billion DM and Im- 
ports of 2.5 billion DM from nations with "cen- 
trally planned economies. 11 

Exports estimate that altogether tho Soviet 
Union and other Eastern-bloc nations have 

^ EXCHANGE RATES 
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for your business 
is our business 


If avallabfa, BermWa onions , should be used couc h grass. (It-’s known locally ** •' 

for this recipe; They. are the ideal constrast to Which may indicate its persistent 
•tb* flavor of the batiaiias. r know of only two ways of dealing 

l pound, chopped Berinuda onions f , Public Enemy. One is by the most 

'fi Vknnnriitin: VHf-orf ? • ... ~i ... - 


banandak'diopd,: ' ■ . ■' '. 

. pound chopped dates . 

:i2 ciips fruit syrup 
,; l% cups vinegar 

podfai crystallized ginger* chopped ■ 

- % pound raisins 

;1 teaspoon shit - v .. 

1 teaspoon curry powder ' 

f nlon8 ' ^ ate s. and banenas, add vine- 
pr and simmer minutes. Add chopped gin- 
ger , 1 teaspoon each salt and curry wwder 

SRafra**" 

until thick, Makes about ^quarts, • : 


• MERGERS 

• ACQUISITIONS 

• DIVESTITURES 

• JOINT VENTURES 


| know of only two ways of dealing 
Public Enemy. One is by the 
slow, long-winded process of digg* 1 ® 1 

clump by clump and sorting out every “7^,; | 
of entangled root from the soU - 8 "jS'=( 
doing tt tfaree or four more times t° f j 
the quick spreading of all the wt ^!%|{j> ( 
missed. The other is to mow tt.swnjjfi; 
lawn. Which is all right If ytfu are happy £ J 
tag grass instead of asparagus, or pre*® k| 
tag to weeding.;-. ■ 

rScythlng, hboking, clipping or poison^ ,-| 
further approved, methods of J, 

weeds. Cutting certainly stops L 

oplrig. Poisons of course need cartful sow t-. 
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Argentine peso 
Australian, dollar 
Austrian aphllling 
Belgian franc 
Brazilian cruzeiro 
British pound 
Canadian dollar 
Colombian peso 
Danish: krone 
French 1 franc 
Dutch guilder 
Hong Kong dollar '' 
Israeli pound 
Italian lira 
Japanese !yen V 
Mexican peso 
New Zealand Dbllar 
Norwegian krone 
Portuguese escudo 
Sp,uth African rand 
Spanish peseta r ■ 
Swedish krdrta . . 
Swiss franc . 
Venezuelan bolivar 
w: german mark 


PPLL ARB 

, .008 
1.242- 
• -.055, 1 
.025 
.100 
1.780 
1.027* 

. .033 
.182 
.203: 

. -366 

-204 . 

• ■ ,130; - 
. ' . .001 

'■ .003 ,' ' 

' ,080 • 
1.000 
179; 

• v. .033 

- Vi -1.S3 , 

• .015 • 

,223; ••• : 
.400 
••.233.- 


piled up some $32 billion In debts lo the West, a 
jump of about $10 billion in one year. 

In June at a meeting ol Ihe Organization 
of Economic Cooperation and Development, 
Dr. Kissinger warned that the huge debts in- 
volve "complications.” ;»• 

Tho Sottet bloc, he said, "must not be per- 
mitted to use their centrally directed systems 
for unfair advantage; nor should they be per- 
mitted to play off the industrial democracies 
against each other through selective political 
pressure.” 

He warned against “possible efforts” by the 
East' "to misuse economic relations for politi- 
cal purposes Inimical" to the interests of the 
West. 

For West Germany, its East European sales 
proved highly helpful in maintaining employ- 
ment here during the recession in the West in. 
1974 and early 1975. German exports to Its 
Eastern neighbors and to the less-developed 
countries increased dramatically. Exports to 
the East bloc iast year amounted to 7.2 percent 
of total West German exports, a figure well 
above average. Imports were only 4,8 percent 
of the total, 

But much of those exports were financed by 
credits, 

So far Gorman officials are not pushing any 
"panic buttons” over these debts. But they are 
also not keen to soe them grow much larger. 

Hans-Androas Slemenn, executive secretary 
of the Federal Association of German Whole- 
sale and Foreign Trade in Bonn, indicated he 
was ‘ not-; too ‘ concerned about ! Soviet In- 
debtedness. ■ The ■ Soviets have raw materials 
and gold they cim'sel). 

indeed, the sharp drop in the pride of gold in • 
the London market in recent days is attributed 
io Soviet gold sales to cover some of Its $4.8 
, billion trade deficit with tho West [1975]. 

Mr. Slemenn, however, fa ‘worried. about (he- 
"extreme debts" of Poland, Romania and East 1 
Germany. ; • > • • 

; f There is also some feeling in West Germany 
that- the Western nations should reserve tlioir 
credit-granting capabilities more 1 for poorer 
countries. Grupiblcd Dr. Helga Henselder, an 
economist .with the trade group: "These coun- 
tries receive credit as If they were less-devel- 
oped nations!" 

Dr. Henselder also charges the Eastern 
countries With soiling textiles, garments, 
leather, and food In West Germany et "unfair" 
prices.- This has hurt spies of the seme prod- 
Ucfa by |Mrd-wor!d nnlions,- she hold.B. ! 

. "We are taking opportunities from the loss- 
doveloped countries,” 8ho added. 
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Bargain-hunting in Italy otters too protected? 

Rv t.nrrv Wnnrl its unnulafion is dnuhllns about t*vpr 


By Logan Bentley Lessotia 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


much belter than the ones I to, to . 
ca and are cheaper. The ** ,/ 
lias had some largo straw ■ s 


By Larry Wood 
Special In 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Monterey, California 


Home Communist China lined In while nJflfjf you walk along the .Monterey Marina In 
The first thing my friends who visit Rome are ©"©at for the beach, embroidered »« 2 early morning, you may hear an unfamiliar 
ask me is: "What time do the stores open in ^ owers . hnd they cost about f "und - a sort of "whack - whack - whack." 
the afternoon?" The second is: "Where are the same price Stands also featured dunh!’ n,at s an ,,Uer preparing his seafood break- 
bargains?” 

Until recently 


1 have been telling them, 
“There are no cheap bargains in Italy, only ex- 
pensive ones," because inexpensive Florentine 
change purses, cooking utensils, pottery, and 
such usually cost less at Glmbel's basement In 
New York (and without the hassle of carrying 
them home) than at Rlnascente, the biggest 
Italian chain department store. The other two 
- chains, Sfanda and Upim, offered no significant 
savings or exciting merchandise. 

So I advised my friends to save their pennies 
and invest In more expensive things from the 
fancy leather stores like Fendl, Roberta di 
Camerino, and Gucci; deluxe shoe stores such 
as Rafael Salato, Dalcd, and Mario Valentino; 
and prestigious boutique names like Missoni. 
Mirsa, Laura Aponte, Emilio Pucci (especially 
the cottons), Valentino, and Ken Scott, 

Clothes in Italy illustrate the point Just 
made: there are the beautifully mode ex- 
pensive clothes of exquisite fabrics, the stylish 
inexpensive mass-produced goods made princi- 
pally for export (you cannot buy a Diane von 
Furstenburg dress In Italy where they arc 
made), and the cheap and not-so-cheap open 
air market items, many of which come apart 
after a few washings. 

However, I made the rounds of the chain 
stores Rlnascente, Sianda, and Uplm, which 
are located all over Italy, and found some 
good-looking, well-priced things. 

Check the exchange rate dally and try to 
change at a "camblo" or travel agency (both 
perfectly legal) ^Whlch often give a slightly bot- ■ 
ter rath tHatf-the bank, and Temdibber that 
even banks will differ. If you are paying a 
store cashier wilh traveler’s chocks, be sure to 
ask at what rate they are calculating the Iran* 


■ — — featured ^ urd? * ,,m % • ■•••*-• i»« »- !*■-- ■■■o ■•■■■ ■*— 

shopping bags in navy blue and This t tool-user forages for abalnne, 

rhppb i hit I,,-!, , A . , ^ibs, or dams, brings them to the surface, 
ptasttc bangles Jn^S*ggSST """ " 

W w f 1 and about an tab ljtl'rnli-c ii-il J.ii-M-Iiily bv f.-ili-ral low. tin- lull.- ganliijg m-» "tlrr.-, v 
god-eolored hoop earrings went for ^jUinmul bus uy.aW a healthy uuiK-lm-k from rallwr Ilian nut right ei 
P™ 00- fOr-cxUncliun. However otters are voracious California Kish and (I 

Children's clothes are cut slimmer M llers of shellfish, and now, fishermen claim, 
id, I feel, more realistically, J 0 animals are destroying the shellfish In- 
mholes. Italy has taken a white 

...ass-produced clothes but there bar BccalLSP of Uiolr expensive eating habits, ol- ... „... 

tant reason for this: an Italian ors rcu,1 y haw lH?L ' n llie wnler °f controversy - wus wrilten liy Daniel .1. Miller, department 
will simply not buy even a cteh? or a,mosl 20 y° ars - Bul 11 n PP CJ ‘ rs ,hnl n,,w spniut ' »»*rlue Wologlsl who is stationed at the 


Us population is doubling about every 14 years, 
says the department. 

The department warns also that the idler 
has been increasing its range on the average of 
about 2.5 miles a year since 1014. The only 
serious threat to the sea utter, according In 
fish and game experts, in the possibility of a 
massive oil spill The: department feels that 
such a spill is unlikely, hut lias developed u 
contingency plan. 

Fur these reasons, 1 Ih- Stale of I’alifoi ilia's 
pin|Hisiil to i he i: S Di-|iuriineiii of lnii-noi ie- 
einpliasi/es management 
conservation, in fact, the 
Game Dcpnrlmenl wants 
the U.S. government to pass management of 
tho otters back to the state and has also pro- 
posed limiting the animal's range. 

The department's plan - 778 pages In length 
- wus writlcn liy Daniel .1. Miller, department 
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Chic but cheap 
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action. 

Nnuj far , . *» ujhiu my momer iouna rwi w*"-,- 

pa l* rtMklntf fa? ? 08 V ° ry 8 ° 0d drlUos for ' * 6 > » bl "° Ikion wrap 

„ g i S in black ’ dark for anti a blousy rod linon shirt ■»» 

white for d m green ’ and ovor 1,10 allouldDr s and down Ihe skt* 1 
wmte for about 75 cents. They fit my daughter |9.60. 


and 

armholes 

mass-produced clothes but there 
tant reason for this: an Italian n uW 

will simply not buy even a eW,* or almosl 20 ycars - Bul 11 n PP ears ,hnl mw spniut ' mmnf "“W* wno 1S siationcu ai ine 
clothing unless It is stylish and wE&W* controversy - one that Involves .scientists. Marine Uesimrces f.aboratory In Monterey. It 
rather than price, is the bleffesl legislators, conservationists, tourists, fish- proposes: 

tween the clothes you find at economists, nnd Just plain citizens - Is • To restrict the sea otter’s range to the 170* 

at Woolworths. ^ *’ Bp T>ecoming a national Issue. mile area between Miramontes Point, San 

Cotton skirls trimmed "■irttrtfr rT t The ^llfiirnlii Department of Fish and Mateo County, to Avila, San LuLs Obispo 
and rickrack come in bluo Lwwb m«? an,c ts s ynipmhullc to the cnmplainLs of rec- County, and to trap and relocate any otters 
red, and cost $3. They are' #Etei^ UonaI und commorciaI abaIone Merles that stray out of that range, 
and should fit at least two vears.lirc wch 88 lhe Plsm0 clam recreational fishery, • To set aside two research areas and to 
however: being 100 oereont collate i 116 sea urchIn flshory - and the shallow water conduct studies on the "long-term impact of 
not drip-dry H •• ■ed and rock crab fishery. And the department the sea otter foraging upon coastal ccosys- 

Other good buys: a green and wHarf 8 ^ 8 th ,f 1 ’ “"if 85 the P tters co !! lained ’ terns." (The report suggests using a bull kelp 
sun dress that cost *5 a monokini mS™** scallop and razor clam stocks will be re- forest near Avila and a giant kelp forest near 
that comes in mauv cotton orinU. J uccd ' and ,here is serious concern for the Santa Cruz as study-areas.) 

$1.20, a one-piece 1 nylon tank *M ungeness crab and sp,ny ,obster flsheries u • To make sea otters available to scientific 

polka dotson red° navy blue or peeatht 868 otter ,s allowed 10 move tat0 areas tnsUtul,ons for research and to oceanariums 
puiKd uois on rea, navy oiue, or grra«\, here these specles harvested." for public display. 

SlmUar things can be found al Ba» The depart" 16111 P° ,nta oul that the otters • To study otters for development of 1m- 
and Upim. Also at Standa werea^*rt 0n ' t eUmlnate the food specios, but they proved or new capture techniques, tagging 
tractive sun dresses for women si P 0 "’ 1 leave Bnough sheUfl8h for famUy dlnner methods, translocaUon techniques, and care of 

^na rrow^st^aus 1 °o wi ,C ,rhe ° tters ' 0t P resent > number about t.™ 0 • To study otters 1 population distribution, 

toncd dnwM it!! Sp'* 1 * 10 California Fish and Came De- and movements. 

ofhnr in n THs number * th0 department feels, Many scientists, citizens, educators, and con- 

atbor J n nghtwclghl Wgb enough so lhalthe otter can no longer 

wns b ^ ac ^ wllh^tlny white figurdt* » considered endangered.. And, because Ithas 
was cut straight across the prW,® i predators except for an occasional, shark, 

straps across the shoulders, a galbe^^ • - r : , ; . 

below the knee, nnd a sash. - - - , , . 

At Upim my mother found red cam* 1 ? 


servation .groups disagree with Callfprala Fish 
and Game Department’s conclusions. The 
Friends of the Sea.Qtter, - a . nonprofit organ!- 



A touch of theatre for fall 
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By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


f ,^ ri 0mb S ed ta . a sec ond category are turf 
of ‘wwdy or weath- 




Fall fashion made a frahklv theatrtrnl a ■ . ~ w — — *utu, v^iaa iflnfln KUt8 
trance during the recent opetd^^ ' ^S/"^ 1 SvS Ianket ^P 8 are 

_ WI!h . an array of eS costume^! 3? boots, and clrt storm Jack. 

Rules as to what goes with what and where 
1 ‘o be worn are eaitv faZ!? 


Tm 


^sportswear, 


thqy were made to seem even mar? L' 7«Th “ upposea t0 ** worn are gaily ilau ^A 
spectacular presentations that were held on ^presented as on acceptable pants 

vartous Broadway and Off-Bre^ steaes S wl h?,f!f tS 8nd bara “i pants - ihe 
wittmuslcandchoreography. 


Any model who raSd^ot ‘dance and mime ^ ^ * tr ° USers for evenln «- 
8 performanw was hors de For cl| y wilderness 

*t> i®l» , 

•Actors* Studio. Clo ' 
biz^ 
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What worlds 
are you 
at home with? 

Music, books, films, theater ... the arts of homemaking and 
family-raising . . . the business and financial scene . . . people 
and professions . . . discoveries In the sciences . . . In-deptn 
sports and far-out travel 

I The Christian Science Monitor puts it all together with 
:! ■ . outstanding feature pages to back up Its famous worldwide 
. : „fj news coverage. Weekly mail delivery can give you so many 
. . ^ ' . worlds that are good to have around the house. 

■ y ' sta r * your aub8 ?rlptlon. , .■ 
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By Thames M. Brown 

Sea otter: endangered species or voraefous predator? 


font's Hopkins Marine Station, and from the 
Friends of the Sea Otter. 


zatlon that Includes 4,000 members from 18 
states and five countries - protests the plan 

bccaus® "the Fish and Game Department when It come* to otter numbers, tho Friends 
views he see otter primarily as a predator in „ f U|0 &a ater us0 Ml , Va „devere’s research 
cempelltlon with men and one to be managed and |ha , 0( 10 othcr sclenllsls auppt ,H.lts 
where cennicta arise. . . We regard the sea ot- .. T h. 

ter as a resource to be valued in Its own right, 
one with an important role In the enrichment 


and diversity of the marine ecosystem." 

Judson E. Vandevere, researcher In resi- 
dence at Stanford University's Hopkins Marine 
Station In Pacific Grove, California, warned: 

"California sea otters In their limited range 
are presently endangered by the threat of ma- 
jor oil spill. That the California Department of 
Fish and Game should be permitted to restrict 
their range and reduce their numbers is thero- 
■ fore unthinkablo. Having evolved over perhaps 
two million years, California sea otters would 
have a greater chance of making It into the 
21st century if they were permitted to attempt 
to reoccupy more of their original California 
home. 


conclusions that: "The California Department 
of Fish and Game's census of otters does not 
prove the claim of a rapidly expanding otter 
population." 

Tite Friends of the Sea Otter say: “Esti- 
mates of otter population size by Fish and 
Game Department have risen steadily. We 
consider their 1975 land /air head count - with 
its different methods of censuring oilers - not 
comparable to previous counts, and we believe 
it cannot be used as an indication of sudden 
‘population explosion.' " 

Brochures and pamphlets opposing the 
state’s plan for otter management are being 
distributed throughout the State of California 
by conservation groups. Disputes on the alter 


. issue continue to surface at scientific meetings 
Mr. Vandevere has been studying sea otters y,and conferences. Both citizens and scientists 
for right years under grants from the Unlver- complain that the problem has been pending 
ally of California af Santa Crdz, from Stan- too long. . 


Fake-fur machines for Russia 


By Thomas Wattcrson 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Another step toward the preservation of the 
world's furbenrlng animals may have begun 
with a series of machine shipments out of the 
port of Boston bound for the Soviet Union. 

Carding machines, used in making fake fur, 
are being produced at the Davis & Furbcr Ma- 
chine Company in North Andover. Mass., for a 
textile plant In Minsk, in the wesLern parL of 
tho Soviet Union near tho Polish border. 

Whether or not this signifies a trend toward 
conservation of animals In tho Soviet Union Is 
uncertain, says Davis & Furber President Ar- 
thur C. Morrow. Mr. Morrow recently returned 
from a Moscow trade show where one of his 
machines was on display along with some sam- 
ples of fake fur. , 

' "They're interested hi hard currency to Rus- 
*sto," ha says.. To bring ip this currency;' Uti So- 
viets nre exporting inany of their natural fork,: 
leaving the domestic market short of fur-'for 
boot liners, coat liners, glove liners, 'coats, and 
the popular Russian far hat, • ' .’■■ : 

Most: of tin fake fur made at Minsk, -Mr.' ■ 
Morrow believes,: -will be 'para! for boot , pnd 1 
coat Hoofs. ■ ; ,. • ; 

Deal wfljrth millions . J 
. When the shlJjiUents Sre cotepfate in Sioplern-, , 
twr. lherq wdl bti 45 Davis # Fid-W' machines ■' 

. at the now plant;. The doql, by far thd . firm's ■;!' 
biggest intcritalionnl ^ale, Ls worth $4.6: million ' : 
to tlie .i44-yoar-dl(j-tcx ti|o-rclnted cditiptiny, ori6 \ 
of fow’such firins that Stayed th the northern: 
Massrieliusetts nfter'qljiera Moved South. 

Closing the deal tvds riot easy Mr. Moifow. 
says. The Russian businessman Ms "a very, 
very hird bargnlner,* 1 : ■■ ... ' 1 • 1 

’■ 'Thufd.&re hvp groups! for sodiboneillke Mr; i 
Morrow lo deal with a teehnlcal grouj) ^'dnd h', 

■ purchasing agent, A forblgn burinessmap has . ' 
to make separate imentdtlons fo each gj-oup! 
Then a common superior ho^rs reports from 
both and makes a decision.. 


The Davis & Furber machines take 600- 
pound bales of synthetic fiber and comb it Into 
a web that can be woven into the fur pieces. 
The knitting of the fabric is done by a machine 
made by the Wildman-Jacquard Company in 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. . 

The Russians have been buying a few fin- 
ished fake fur items In recent years, bul this is 
the first time they have begun Lo make the 
products themselves, says William H. Wagner 
Jr. of the International marketing division al 
Wildman-Jacquard. 

Demand for furs 

Mr. Wagner, wild prefers to term "simu- 
lated" to describe Ills company's fur product, 
says the apparent reason for the introduction 
of “simulated" fur production Into the Soviet 
Union Is simply the great demand (or fur gar- 
ments. But ho also sees Ihe beginnings often 
understanding of animal conservation by the 
Russians. ; . -"'"V « ‘ 

“Some of those sjifedes will be ejdlncL if We 
don’t stop killing them for 1 furs; and 'these [' 
simulated] furs can take llietr place," he 
points out. ... . i ; -V . 

; upon learning tUnt.ihe Soylots sdoii would be ' 
making fake fare, Patti Forkan of the Humane 
godqly' of the United States said: .“That’s 
great news/.If the Russell? rocognlze that fake 
furs hpe. gplng to kpop tliem vvami, that's, a 
good argument for tbem.” ' . 

: White American qnnsiliners nnd fashion ,du- 
signers are becoming increasingly reluctunt in 
buy nttul-fll fare, it has been, difficult to con- : 
vlnce people Jri other countries of the 'merits of • 
fake fursi she adds. 

./ Fop Mr. Morrow's company, the Soviet con- ■ 
tract' marks Uio high iwlnl of a two-yerir effort 
to build an iiiternlntiona] market. When Davis 
& Furbe^. began looking oVorsoas in 1S74, Its ln- 
terrintionaL business was "miniscule," Mr. 
Mertow says, (iversoaa sales now make up 35 
Ip 40 percent of the company's business and 
the firm has been able to increase, Its work- 
force from about 130 to 300 employees, he 
nietds. 
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ThecHmb^F*^*f 


Running City ,•••; 

: ! *•; to Ru'ftte bty AobOliv w je»V 


Follow along 

I’oUow along, - l' : • 
Sing my. song. ' - . 

'WalkalorlgwUh me.' 
It makes you laugh. ‘ 
It makes ybu smile. 
Before you knowth 1 
you’ve wmiced i mite: 


iya6nit'tare^T\i;V^ 


. . - ' Small, 8 
Apn Arbor, Michigan 


q«hr Bolnlt.,9 
Liverpool, New York 


Don Quixote’s horse 

Jeffrey Peake, 7 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Autumn 

The seasons come anti go 
ivlfh breezes high and low. 

They come whispering through tho trees 
or blowing away the leaves. 

Leaves are turning different colours; 
some aro red, some brown or 
even yellow. 

Squirrels jump from tree to tree 
collecting nuts for their winter store. 

Tho trees are swaying to and fro, 
waving their branches in the air 
and whispering secrets 
among themselves. 

Angela Dodwell, 12 
Newcastle, England 


The wind 

The wind does (end to blend with 
The grass that sways but never plays. 

The ttqe? that move In the breeze 
. And other things. 

' ’ ^B wbvflflfea /*»■; ' . 
And picks up things as it goes by.' 

Sometimes it Is gentle. 

Sometimes it Is rough, 

Sometimes ft comes from ail directions 
But that Is a blizzard wind. 

Some winds are warm, 

Somo winds are cold. 
i like the warm winds, don’t you? 

Tam Wllaon, 8 ' 
Boulder, Colorado 


Time well spent 


fri^Jky 3 wa * riding my bike to my girl 
friend s house two blocks away. I took a 

5525?. ^ugh the park and l saw some 
white - and pink Carnations^] 
stopped to look at them. They were- reallv 
“■ My * 0,her « 
ft One hour, it gave me to play with Brenda 

h ° Ui ‘ ***:«'*■ 

Kathy Dudley, io 
Tempo, Arizona 


Favorite things 

Licking a lollipop, 


Footprints of young explorers 

Pre-teens around the world are invited to send in their 
exploration on any subject they choose. Those items 
unused will be returned if sender provides a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. Send to Children’s Page Box 
353, Astor Station, Boston, MA 02123. 


A bicentennial story 

Characters - a huge dinosaur 
Location - Philadelphia, 1776 
Incident - a giant spider iveb 

Tliore once was a dinosaur who overslept 22,400,000 years He woke 

Z™ th * year ™’ ™ en he BP he found that he was caught C " 
gtent spider web. He was trying to gel up, but he couldn't Finally lie 
had an Idea; he would move his tale back and forth to break U 
While he was doing that, Thomas Jefferson and Beniamin Franklin 
Hfrti rf S S 1 U 8 * ^ Declaration of Independence. Then the dinosaur sot ud 

«iii S ^ rted .i. tQ . Walk t0 Pltiladel P Wa - 11 was Benjamin Franklin’s turn to 
sign. Then the Independence Hall started to shake. 

Benjamta Franklin made a mistake on his name. He went outside tn 

Bradley Benson, 10 
La Mesa, California 


Playing soccer 


Knights 


GIseltQ^ 

Butefh 

The rabbit and ) / 

One Saturday mornl nelm/n 
sky and I was the first mpfot 
sun coming up from ikwLMbi 
know what I saw? Well 1 satan 
was shining like a lemon itafist 
out of Uio tree and it was abofa 
Ing. 

After that 1 went and 1 sat osdu 
soft col Ion balls wliich 1 didn't kssn 
names. So I went up and sat Arc. 
rested. And I met a rabbit and in 
‘‘I'll tell you wlml they are.” Hk; 
llicy?” “They are clouds andtkjn: 
soft.'' So I went home after that 
RaoMta 


A limerifck 

I once knew a man from Fibberish 
Who always talked in gibberish. 
He was small as a knob 
But ate like a slob 
So ho always had to wear a blberishl 

Chris Curds, 12 
Elgin, linnoh 


Morgan Noel, 6 
Hammond, Indiana 


Salty the dog 

one of his ears always^Sd up^nd^netlwaw ^ alWayS Stood up ’ and 

called Salty Slck-Looklng Salty Even Salt vV?p i J if * A the dog chUdren at school 
way he looked. Sfie kept U m after SC ho 0 fL mSS ST to Wm becflUse of 016 
. Their names were Samantha (Sam for short) Sa ? Dnly had Ulree Wends - 

2! J Club caUed The Pais; This weet The M w Sam ’ Tod ’ and TJm 
Salty. They had two plans. The first plan was to get other to like 

ter not his looks. But that did not work beca j! ° jUdge SaIty by hls charac - 

by bte character, if we can’t see It, all we can^Tw b ? d l SaW fiow can we Judge 
Mj Wed-Ptap Two: Plah Two was for Sal tv to fnvl,.rf 00k f and the y’ re awful So The 
children would like and then when - , evervbodv S !i wondei1ul . game that all the dog 
Salty made H up. Plan Two worked. Everybody m ? S 1 " 8 would say that 

co-id up uuch . goo, game and *2 Z K^° E 


V : \ j*®*!* thrppgh the house <- j iy- . - 
■■I..-.- these are a few dfmv v 1 ; ^V-a ■' 
• ’■ fovwite things, •"/ j y.,;;.:; 

; Y)]^» > N» W .ttefuoy; • . } ; '! j’l ' 

Highway travel | 

flow pr'etty the land shapes itseif . ■ ,‘ ! ' 

WWte^rocks aticMng outof the greengfass 
Look like lambs hiding frtjm the Wg. bad wolf; 

fluMtll Martyn, 11 

; Evansville, Indiana j 



Claverton Manor: very English on the outside . . . 


. . , but pure Yankee on the Inside 


English Manor bursts with old Americana 


By Jack fiolilfnrh 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Bath, England 

On our way to visit the American Museum 
here, we stopped off nl the town's magnificent 
Guildhall, opened in 1775 - the same year the 
American Revolution began. Inside, Joshua 
Reynolds' huge portrait of George III glared 
down at us. The Balhonian friend with me jok- 
ingly remarked that the king wouldn't have 
been too pleased with the idea of an American 
museum in (Ids city. 

Hut 10(1,000 visitors a year to the world's only 
museum of Americnna outside , the United 
States have found it a splendid idea, 1 ' ' 

The American Museum at Claverton Manor 
has been described ds a M ‘iiving history lesson" 
and an “entertaining cultural bridge." It boasts 
a valuable collection of American decorative 
art, together with exhibits that Interpret the 
early history of the U.S. 

Housed in a 150-year-old hilltop mansion, the 
museum, opened in 1061, consists of 20 rooms 
surrounded by acres of greenery overlooking 
the Llmpley Stoke Valley. Most of the rooms, 
arranged In chronological order, contain ar- 
ticles from, American homes of the late 17th to 
mld-lflth centuries. Furnishings, Interior walls, 
oven floorboards were shipped across the At- 
lantic and painstakingly reconstructed to form 
these handsome exhibits. 

The rdoms - parlors with Chippendale style 
highboys and gracofuity curved mahogany 
chairs', dining rooms with Duncan Tbyte 
pieces and massive rt replaces; bedrooms with 
stondl-dccoratcd walls and canopied beds; and 
n "borning room” with n four-poster for moth- 
ers in childbirth - depict the domestic life- 
styles of America’s yoslcryctirs, from Puritan 
Now England to Spanish New Mexico. 

‘ Exploring these chambers, the visitor feels 
.much like a guest browsing through a friend's 
’ home.- A "PJouse Tjjyph” secltojv.oncouragas 
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seasonal weekly, rates' " 
from U.S. $50.50 winter 
U.S. $60,00 summer;*..' 
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SSDSG weekly Inclusive VAT and un- 
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M^ire hHtr delivery- coliecnan mwIcq 

is*.. iroMfiglc? 
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■ Cobham, Surrey, 
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children and blind persons to handle artifacts 
like whale nil lamps, Indian dolls, waffle irons, 
liter and arrowheads. And the feel of Ihe American 

dh, England P»st conies even nearer when visiting school- 
an Museum children are invited to dress up in the mu- 
magnificent scum's 18th-century custumcs and stroll about 
ne year the with their classmates, 
tde. Joshua Among Ihe authentic interiors is the cozy, 

? in glared candle lit tavern that once belonged to WUUam 
vith me jok- Conkey of Massachusetts. Below the fireplace 
tuldn't have lintel bearing the date “June ye 21sl 1776" 
in American (less than two weeks before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed), tasLy gingerbread 
world's only is baked daily In a beehive oven and offered to 
the United visitors. George Washington enjoyed this same 
delicacy ..- the recipe used belonged to hls 
jrton Manor mother..' <: 

lory lesson” The museuM'a country store Is jam-packed ; 
s.” It boasts with Ihe village needs of 19th-century rural 
i decorative America; sugar loaf, patent medicines, cans of 
iterpret the biscuits, skirt hoops, bed-warming pans, high- 
button shoes, gunpowder, gingham, and gew- 
nanston, the gaws. The emporium-cum-post office Is open 
of 20 rooms lor business, but today’s customers can only 
overlooking buy souvenirs. 

r the rooms, . Another country store, this one In miniature, 
contain ar- ' Is one of rive popular American "Institutions 1 ' 

, i a ( e 17th id ' reproduced in LUllputian-sIzc in the museum's 
terior walls, education center, a favorite place for children, 
ross the At- Fascinating models of an old-fashioned drug 
:led to form store, barber shop, antiques store, and a clut- 
tered attic astonish Ihe viewer with their alien-' 
endatc style U° n Io the tiniest detail, 
mahogany American craftsmanship tn silver, pewter, 
ican Phyfe glass, and textiles ts on display in showcases 
(rooms with throughout the museum. Among the silver ob- 
d beds; and J ccts ^ a handsome “conn" (mug) made by. 
L «r for moth- Thomas Revere, brother of Tnul .and no un- 
mesltc life- lalented silversmith himself. ■ 

■om Puritan 1,1 tho pewtorware collection are several 
co. 18th-century pieces made by Thomas Billings, 

visitor feels 8 Provtdenco pewlerer, who once advertised 
-h a friend's htmsolf as TYoung in life, apd having a desire 
!,oncourages to be employed as well as to please.” . : ; 

l v* -.. ■ ; . . . More, than 5D, patterns arei represented ln thei. 

colorful assortment of quilts and hooked rugs, 
Lre»surcd items of Americana which have re- 
cently aroused much interest in Britain. The 
' museum will be sponsoring an exhibition on the 
“American Quilt TradLLion” in London this 
summer in honor of the U.S. bicentennial. 

On the spacious grounds n| Claverton Manor, . 

BUDGET RATES 1 ; A 
IN NEW YORK.OTV - V 
: LUXURY AREA - t P MM- \ 

• CHRISTIAN SCIENCE READING ROOM NEARBY • " ... 

• REDUCED RATE PARKING ADJACENT • • ' ‘ 

• COMPLETELY E0UIPPE0 KITCHENETTES AU- v .. ' 

RCA COLOR TV IN EYERY ROOM ' . 

HOTEL < 

NELV YORKMACAZm /?/\n gj AWW 

. is i one of i kind hole! . .. Recommended by | . 


a group of evocative cxldblts have been appro- 
priately placed In an outdoor setting: a Con- 
estoga covered wagon, the “prairie schooner” 
nr pioneer days, a Pullman coach observation 
platform of the kind used by touring presiden- 
tial candidates, and a replica of a Cheyenne In- 
dian tepee. Alive and growing well on the tidy 
lawns arc a traditionally-designed colonial 
herb garden and an exact duplicate of George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon rose and flower 
garden, complete with the eight-sided garden 
house where his slep-grandchUdren went to 
school. 

The former stables of Claverton Manor have 
been converted Into a Gallery of Folk Art, 
where the work of dozens ot little-known art- 
ists has been preserved. Among the family por- 
traits, weather-vanes, and sculptures, are a 
number of "cigar store Indians,’’ for many 
generations of Americans a storefront land- 
mark as familiar as the striped barber pole. 

The American. Museum was founded by two 
American Anglophiles, the late John Judkyn 
and Dr. Dallas Pratt. Mr. Judkyn, English- 


born, became a U.S. citizen as a young man, 
while Dr. Pratt spent much time in Britain as 
a youth. Both agreed that the British public 
knew too little about American history, art, 
and culture — outside the Image presented by 
movies and television. ' 

After acquiring Claverton Manor, a neo-eias- 
slc building of honey-colored local BaUi stone, 
the two men selectively gathered and shipped 
a great quantity of American antiques to it. 
Their enthusiasm spread to other donors, who 
have since contributed hundreds of precious 
pieces of Americana. The museum is con- 
stantly expanding, adding rooms and acquisi- 
tions each year. . 

Special programs are planned for the bicen- 
tennial, Including diorama scenes of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, art exhibits, and films. 

The museum Is open dally from 2 to 5 p.m., 
from late March to late October. Ar- 
rangements can be made for groups to visit in 
other months (except January) upon appli- 
cation. Hourly trains leave Paddington Station, 
London; for Bath; the trip takes about 90 min- 
utes. , 
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A new chi/d 
star emerges 
at Olympics 


By Larry Elrfrfdge 

Spons editor of The Christian Science Monitor 


Montreal 


fo “n^: a“Xc1 ™Tn p'llTuiM ,m °‘ y r ICS * ■ 11 * 

star attraction S Bd P* x, o-like teenager has emerged as the 

un^e* 1 ^ i^z y a K a° n r rr,: eaped , 10 ia ™ * 

around It is 14-year™ in VU nDrabiiity - ™ s “me 

H»rld In almost Identical fashion. ° ^ WOn tho hems 0{ tfle 


unique blend of charm note 3^WMi-b Ped . to fame through her 
around It is 14-year ™i vuinorflb,lity - This time 

H»rld In almost identical fashion ° ** WOn tho hems 0{ the 

rSSSSSS 


Big ovations. 


With her ^ hah- Ned back to a baribhoned p.„y Nadi. 

e c 

went Into her routines''--"^— VCU ° ni ° ine floor Then 


appealing child wdlen^ * 

the palm of her hand from ZZTJl “?■ and s . he ™ 


was the 

perfactlon, according t 0 the Judges on a mimh r ? 8 an un P reced ented 
Thus in addition To belng bf fa. X S ? f oc ? aaions - 
Nadia was also quite probablv Mm hnif! ^ entertainer on the floor, 
vwndd have mattered. Olga certainly wasnTthoh^ 7 ^ thfll thls rQfllIy 
nts^ZT*, - SB ~or. be,t * Munlch <*■“ aa " 
low pcopJc do care, iho^h ^alYan ho^adn arM ' b gymnasUcs - Very 

games vjf *!?. *°P s,ars »/ the entire 


mence tor e ceei “ ttoTT^Z ™ f °“ r g0,d "“**» " » perfor 
one Interested to amamli ™ T years ,ater - Surely then am- 

ne of h8Ve her name 0n tft e tlpo f hb tonSL heJ than ® S show busi ‘ 
Vera *"* " a)0 " 6 didn, ‘ J™^ow could anyone forget 



Down rivet 
°n a raft 
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Thn „,_ s Pedal to 
Tho Christian Science jj 

tsz^^sasz 

River running, it [urns 
ulnr family sport In this p^59' ll » 
nnd getting more popular * 

not only lake boat and rubt^* 
most of the major rlv**!? 1 * 
Southwest, they even do it H "* ls ' 
Hons. Some folk., tackle 
a <lay, while others tab. - 


others 

camping along the 


AP photo 


'Pint-size 
in one 


other than 


Nadia Comaneci on the balance beam 

te™M>5!lp 1 tos. riSCllaVa ' Wh ° W ™ tlle bronze in her *hlrd nnd undoubtedly 
IllSSS**!!*!- "H* l»ve been 


The picturesque Colorado wlm,*. 
magnificent Grand Cenyt ^ 

P €r * la ps mmZto? 
in this part of llte United SafaR 1 
Rogue River, and Utah’s Yanw? 

Britifh r n f ll L. P P PUlarlty - ™ : 
British Columbia's Fraser aMQfc. 

ers. Idaho's Salmon also lures to* 

and vacationing river runners. 

Of course, Ihere's a lot ameau 

doing it right, than putting a crafife 

shn e M n ? (i laking of/ - Reginneis,* 

- houid start out by hiring a guide. AM 

when you want nn experienced ten 
you the way - to get you oulfiiWp 

, n ”f' na ^ al1 tJ, e nn-fliigements - pip 
louch with Uio American River Ttobis 
ation, bused in Oakland, Ctiltab! 
founder and president Is Lou ESotldi 

now has his son, Bob, working with lit 
lime. 


out that boats mri’ 




«b«d r«4"S5S“ year ' s dar,lag - «2«5 , ,s 

even a U m^ S at' „ “‘ISS" 8 ' 1 ^ ,acl ^ 

nastic events, flnishine a tear fliinri ™ «?* 0 , sl prestl & 1 °us of all gym- 
U«reany mention of ter Sovi^t^m^'L^!™ 11 ^' aot ™« a was 

Z , SSSS£ ,he 


* ,«« Sl, ,° aCdepled har d “"" a 

larulsr display |„ the thSkaSSS^f, ^ r,om ^ with n spec 

mils broke precedent by walking around V 10 mcdal C0r °mony Lud- 

MUfid and embracing the new champC UfnrT Wh , en hor "■*"* 

“ a movta 8 moment which Nadia later «?? P h 8 Up 0,1 l,ar om ‘ 
a Very nice gesture." 8 a ei saJ d she apprechitorl as 

dou&^ramemtel^as fhanlll ^ Com P Btlt0n . ‘hough sho'll un- 

sssiSgsSsr^&s: ^S.^«^eS3 
■astiSaSL" “ ZI” - 

3S »a rautdn’t helo fp„ii n f .”. ev ?" wMa 


Cess 


a -lukfi - - help feelJ^ for b JT 'T** 8 Nadia ’ a ^ 

n.^'" a™“ aat lhaa wl^she«fc“; a " d undoubtedly 


she was equmln't^ roiV 6 ^’ 8 aUperalar - and despite hor 
i".. 11 ! 6 . de,eate[| Russians 


EUiott pointed 
used any more. 

‘Tl didn’t lake us long to find out ihla* 
rans are much safer," ho explained ‘it 
i. ti wooden boat can hit a rock and tali 
fng" USt bounCL ‘ b ' off flnd keeps 1 $» 

River ninners wear all sorts o/i»A u !■ . 
amott recommends loose-fltUng Jaft® 
■slKjes, long-sleevo shirts and a hal for**- 
10 J (ca ,s t0 b0 wmfortaU0 1 ,, aw* 
of Mime quick-drying ctoO*s& 
so,,so Because you can't beJpgfl 

Some people who sign up for the OB* 
River run, however, are disappointed. • 
"They feol shortchanged because IW 9 
peeled more thrills on the rapids,"!*^ 
uod. "You encounter white water ordy . 


Russlanptoto ^ S WLSlfr ■“ meda >s i MuiSeh, ihe 
?flr2v° U8h her own rouUn es while watcSfe l° ld n f me had io atolcaUy 
L S^ 110 " own tr, iim P h8 fouryeaSTpo rfVHl 8tage a ^ 

notoly flawless ^rfori^c^i 8 ^ won th * medal with a 

sr„ts.-"^s^«sssa," 

by the slimmest of 

Rugby: 


ahiiifu — v “ tcu nufi sians were lavish in I f Ive or 10 m,,es on ‘ ha Colorado, and era* 1 

said that *i^ ail5W0r to a question the Soviet r»nn°h pra,S0 Nadia's I R' 8 re ^ lively tame. Where we guide iff? 
here’s no question the judging W « C 5« Larissa La ‘ynina, I J les - no rafts ever Up over. In fad, IftM 

j ugjfig WHS very dmnllnuni ili. i lmnnadhlo in n i>hu m n \ 


By David Parry- Jones 
Special to 


hunting for 


- r-- t-^wg vary cm.tlonalTlito m>l»»Hilo to Up. town reft. 

atm osphere along with tho , .. The Elliotts can arrange trips on mt. 

basically aJuJJf 8 ^ 8 wWch “ntlnuaUjf raises ,t p ometiaies blfl sed and 8 aWe river In the West, or they will liW. 
Olympk Uke fl « ure Skating and ° f whether ? wn tJ,e A™ 2 ™- A loldepends, of we*' 

Ihev S nv^^ UU011, They always sell out ih?.K? na<Uc * be,0n 8 Bi h °w much you want , to spend. \ 

u be snorts V r on -TV r ° r 010 worldwide mmtff 8tadlMnis > though, and fV>r example,, a two-week excurs^B 1 

j^j^j ^ ST” — — ; • I W.800, but usually includes 


. !,t 





The guides 


accompli 


coach 


Orkney craftsmen revive 
the strawback chair 


people 


By Sieve Libby 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Kirkwall, Orkney Islands 
The great- siorms which roar across these 
desolate Islands north of Scotland see to it that 
almost no trees grow here. Thus the Orcadians 
have no tradition of working in local wood. 
Wood must be brought in from Scotland for 
even l he most mundane of purposes. The local 
fuel is peal. 

This combination of strong winds and no 
wood, though, led Orcadians to make a dis- 
tinctive kind of chair - the strawback. These 
chairs dale back three centuries to when is- 
landers needed protection from the icy drafts 
which swirled around, and often through, their 
primitive houses. 

. Orcadians had long used tho only raw mate- 
rial ovailable to them-slraw from their black 
onts - for such Items as pannier bags, called 
"kaesios," which were slung on the sides of Or- 
kney ponies as carryalls. Ropes, too, were 
made from the straw, as were baskets and 
mala. So Orcadians, an inventive and resource- 
ful people out of necessity, devised a way to 
use It Tor protection when seated. 

Originally, several full-length strands or 
straw were bound together from plaited bent 
grass from nearby dunes. These ropes were, in 
turn, bound together to form a circular basket 
with stiff sides which Could bo sat upon or, 
when tipped upside down, could be used to 


carry peat from the slack outside the home to 
the fire which glowed in the middle of the ear- 
Lhen floor. 

Still the device, handy as it was, did little In 
ward off the frigid drafts which pervaded the 
Orkneys in winter. So a chairback, made in the 
same way. was fashioned, and life suddenly be- 
came a bit more bearable. 

A refinement was the additinn of a Imud, re- 
sembling an ancient Briton’s coracle -ihul liny 
handmade boat now equally rare in rural com- 
munities south, In the ‘big island.’ The hood 
kept drafts under control and helped to keep 
soot from the open rafters from falling on the 
head of the chair's occupant - the only 
chimney In the early homes being a hole In the 
roof. The devices were called “lielded stools," 
and were the exclusive property of the master 
of the house. 

Later, driftwood came into use for the seal 
and, sometimes, a drawer was added where 
the family could keep the Bible and other ne- 
cessities. 

Today, Orkney Island homes are as well In- 
sulated as any In the land, and the need for 
strawbaek chairs has vanished. But they are 
still prized possessions, handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Not only Orcadians prize them as family 
heirlooms, though. The Queen Mother has sev- 
eral, and Princess Anne received one as a wed- 
ding present. 

The chairs are still being made, though In 
small quantity. One firm established in 1897 - 



Orkney draftsman plaits strawback chair 


D. M. Kirkness of Kirkwall - Is now a two- 
man business owned by Reynold Eunson. His 
order-books are full (or the next two years. 
And a new source of the chairs, utilizing tradi- 
tional methods, has opened on one of the Or- 
kney’s more remote Islands. 

George Mears, with backing from the High- 
lands and Islands Development Board, two 
years ago organized the Westray Strawback 
Chair Producers. Dr. Mears, aware the island 
of Westray's main occupations were fishing 
and farming, felt an alternative of lighter jobs 


was necessary for men unable to handle more 
manual labor. 

An instructor was brought In from Kirkwall, 
and a training class begun. Now a dozen West- 
ray islanders arc making strawback chairs, 
while Island joiners provide wooden frames. 

The chairs lake a long time to make, and so 
are not inexpensive. They cost around fl40; a 
'hclded stool’ costs even more. A smaller, 
child’s chair Is priced at less than $100. All are 
made by hand, whether in the Kirkwall “fac- 
tory" or In the homes of islanders. 


Thoughts of a man lost in a revolving door 


By Gerald Prlestland 
Special to 

The Christian' Science Monitor 

1 am one of those people who waste hours 
pulling desperately at doors clearly marked 
. PUSH. I am absolutely no good at getting in or 
out of anything, or getting anything in or out of 
where it's meant to be. 

The most Immediate example I can think of 
is my purchase the other day of a new tooth- 
brush and a razor and blades. I bought the 
shaving kit not because I really needed It (I've 
had my faithful scraper for years', but because 
I was getting bored with the crusLy old outfit. I 
wanted something dashing and modern apd 
youthful to make me feel how the mirror tells, 
me I don’t look. • 

So 1 suppose It was only just punishment for 
whatever deadly sins were involved In -this triv- 
ial extravagance, that having thrown my old 
razor into the dustbin with a sneer, I couldn't 
get at the new ono. I could sec it, all right, 
heatly cocooned in plastic, raUUng around with 
its cartridge of blades. But it wouldn't come 
out.. I tore at it, wrenched at it, even tried to 
-bile through to It with my teeth; but It re- 
mained inviolable. 


Remembering my experiences with doora 
clearly marked PUSH, I told myself to be calm 
and examined the package at leisure, looking 
for lettering OPEN HERE, or at least for a 

weak spot. Bpt not a clue. 

t was just beginning to foam again when my 
15-year-old daughter came In and showed me 
that if I took the bottom of the package in my 
left hand and the top of it In my right, and 
lifted with the right hand, the top of the box 
came off - as box lids commonly do. 

Even so, it still took a pair of nail clippers to 
get the new toothbrush out of Its survival cap- 
sule. 

Whoever these people are who are dedicat- 
ing their lives to preventing us from getting at 
.what we have paid for, they are becoming 
more and more cunning. They began years ago 
vrith the too-smaU key for sardine tins (coupled 
with the breakaway tag that snaps .as you are 
winding the lid off). Then they Introduced 
bumps on the edge of soup cans so that the can 
opener gets Jammed. . 

As I have illustrated, they are deep into the 
plastics trade. And one of their fondest dreams 


These containers are covered with helpful 
enticements: Pull back here and pour, it says. 
But If you do pull back here, it won’t pour. It 
will just keep its mouth shut and refuse to 
yield a drop. 1 havq sometimes been reduced 
to stabbing these stubborn objects wltR.a table 
knife, and squeezing the milk out through the 
wound. 

If nature can produce the infallible banana, 
why can't man make a milk carton that opens? 
(Ah, but nature carries olf the World Unopen- 
able Trophy with the Invincible Brazil nut. I 
don’t think I've ever yet been able to get one 
out of its shell Intact.) 

I can’t manage doors,, either. Revolving 
doors simply panic me: I stand there for min- 
utes, waiting for them' to calm down so that f. 
can Btep in' without getting my. heels bumped. 
When I do get In, I can't get out - I go round 



Worst of all are car doors. No two cars have 
door handles in the same place, ■ and what 
and round getting faster and faster .and very , opens a door one day Jocks it tight the next, 
odd looks from commisslonaries. , My worst experience was in Naples recently. 

Quite ordinary doors behave, strangely at 1 had done the trip from tho station to the mu- 

. times, striking me on the chin when 1 open seum, so wlwn the time earns to return I know 

them or buffeting me on the behind as I pass, that the proper taxi fare was 1,000 «re - I had 

uiwiua Those fire doors they put in corridors - ac- seen it on the motor when I paid. But my 

“ ‘o abolish the good old reliable glass milk ■’ tually to test if you're a gentleman and hold driver on the journey back was one of those 

bottle , and switch us ,tp non-openaMa waxed ' them open for ladles - they do that oil the jokers who don't turn the meter on .and, when 

rt QIVlKn nfrl nnul.k L » • 1 tl* 
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By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Prepared for The CtirioBan Science Monitor 
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you complin, say It doesn't work. 

This is communicated by one of those inter- 
national sign-language gestures, a fanning mo- 
tion or the hand with the fingers spread pul. 

We got to tho station. How much? Kuo thou- 
sand Jfre. Nonsense 1 You know perfectly well, 
and -f know perfectly well, that the fare is one 
thousand lire ** here! L crushed the noto into 
his hand, reached for the door and wrenched 
the handle. .Obligingly the, window opened. I 
■thrust an arm out and tried to turn the outside 
knob. But it was , locked. : 

. SOU -trying, to retain the advantage of the 
last word, I grabbed at the handle on the other 
Side, R edide off- The driver tel In his clutch 
,amd movpd.iway "yery.-weR then, ^ be 

sajd wite roJishi "f takoyou back to musenm.”- 
The oilier 3,006 lire was die cost pf getting 
lot out. ',v ■■ ■• -i;- 


. , Solutions to Problems 

hto.'fletjdi Ri'Ksf L 

■ No 6806. IXl-B? threatens 2 P-B4ch • 

• !if1.'RxKtch;2BPxR 

'• !■. , /• . . If1 . i R-BB; 2 R-K4oh 
'-Vv - ;lf,t-.h b-bb; 2 KtxBPch 

■ s: V-; ; i B-B3; ? QxPch 

■■ 2&65. After' Black's R-KR2, 

!■? - • ' - White 'alihdat-piayad 1 R-QSoh, and Niba conies 
, . ,-i RxR; 2 GXRoh. Kt-B; 3 .R-K8, P-B4ch; 4 K-R3, 

QxBoh; 6 PxQ, BrBB metal 
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David 

Frost’s 

dazzling 

world 


New films, Nixon TV 
interviews — and more 


By David Sierrlll 

New York 

David Frost has started warming up for (he 
“biggest ever” assignment in Jiis TV career - 
a series of unprecedented interviews wllli for- 
mer President Richard M. Nixon. 

Rut Frost never does just one thing at a 
time. So lie is also preparing the American re- 
lease of his family-film Cinderella story, “The 
Slipper and the Rase.” 

And this while Britisher is beating the drum 
- or, in his words, "beating the 12-string gui- 
tar" - lor a new movie about a black Amer- 
ican called "Leadbeliy." 

Since "Leadbeliy’ ' was the most imminent of 
these events. It formed the first focus of our 
conversation recently in Frost's elegant New 
York hotel suite (complete with Arabian clilna- 
ware on the coffee table). Frost served as ex- 
ecutive producer or the film, and couldn’t be 
more "proud to be associated with it. 

"It's a triumphant story of how one man 
stayed his own man in the most adverse of cir- 
cumstances," explains the enthusiastic advo- 
cate. "As .[director) Gordon Parks says, it's a 



Mr. Frost 


musical version of ‘Sounder,’ not a musical 
version of 'Mandingo.' 

“It seemed to me to be a terrific story, this 
Incredible contrapuntal thing of a man on the 
chain gang for murder twice, yet still retaining 
the sensitivity to create and develop such 
songs as ‘Good Night Irene’ and ‘Midnight Spe- 
cial’ and ail the others. . . . 

"Leadbeliy Is an American legend and a leg- 
end for all Americans. He has been a forma- 
tive influence on everybody from Pete Seeger 
to Bob Dylan, and Mick Jagger was telling me 
the other day how influenced he was by Lead- 
belly’s music. But he hasn't yet achieved the 
position he deserves In the musical hall of 
fame, and I hope the movie will help him do 
that." 


‘Taxi prive r ’s dismal journey 


Frost earnestly tells me that ■‘Leadbeliy*’ 
was “the only picture to gel a standing ovation 
at the Dallas Film Festival," and notes that 
the same thing happened at the Philadelphia 
fiimfcsl. Advance reviews were also good, he 
continues. 

In readying for his next major project, the 
Nixon interviews. Frost has begun "extra rend- 
ing-" After assembling a research team he will 
plunge into Tuil-scale preparation, with the ac- 
tual interview to be taped in November and 
•December. Editing will take place in January 
of next year, with “worldwide simultaneous re- 
lease, here and in 60 other countries" sched- 
uled for next February and March. 

“The great thing is. we can discuss every- 
thing," Frost explains, detailing his agree- 
ments with Mr. Nixon. "The marvelous thing, 
about the terms of the arrangement Is that I 
have sole control of content and editing. Mr. 
Nixon has no rigid to know any of the ques- 
tions in advance, nor to see any of the edited 
programs before they’re broadcast. The 
journalistic freedom is total." 

Interestingly, Mr. Nixon did not seek nny 
kind of editorial control during negotiations 
with Frost. “There was no debate or dispute 
about it at all," reports the popular TV person- 
ality. “Why? I think it was partially because I 
interviewed all the candidates back in '68 and 
edited all the Interviews Nixon felt his in- 

terview had been fairly edited, and I think he’s 
had that feeling relatively rarely. 

"The other reason is probably his realization 
that unless the independent bona fldes were to- 
tally established, the programs would have no 
impact. If it were seen as Nixon’s apologia. It 
wouldn't work." 

Will the interviews amount to more than an 
apologia by the former president, as some crit- 
ics suggest? "1 think he’s had time to retro- 
spect," responds Frost, "and I think he wants 
to say more than he’s ever said before. He 
wants to take a deep breath and take one over- 
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Young people at risk 
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we have total rights to broadcast ^ 
swer. Tills Is an added discipline * *!* 
vision is very potent at domonstrah^ : 
people are and aren’t answering Ihe i 
Frost acknowledges that 5^5® 
lb he nresKiii-f will h« 


public pressure will be on him -? tote? 
on the former president, or to be "eL? 
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man who has "suffered enough " tW 
agrees, "a million reactions 'to S 
unanimous one is that everybody h» w ” 
Hons they’d like to ask him, from the ft 
ute^gap on the tape to goodness 

"No doubt i will never manage toa** 
questions that everyone would Z 
asked. . . But one just has to blazed, 
the basis of one’s own altitude aiuib* 
Monday-morning quarterbacking. 
never prepare oneself for all tie*, 
ways people might be thinking fatr* 
People come up to me and say, 
going to be a really tough inten*r!»« 
else will say, ’The next lime 
him I still believe him.’ Some® tern 
"This is history." 

Besides Ids perennial interviewing, Fnslto 
become increasingly involved in fflmw&j 
during the past couple of years, His nffllfj 
releaso will be “The Silppor and the Ite; 
which has already had considerable succori 
England. Ho came up with Uie original Idatr 
this family-film Cinderella adaptation vtat 
friend remarked that there were never mrts 
which he could tako his family to and aft' 
himself. 


By Eduard Harrison 

Special in 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Since I lie days uf Dick Whittington and his 
till, young people h:i\i' been lured In London 
ami other big riiies in search of fame and fur- 
Him: They have always faced a risk and in 
many cases disappointment as well. 

.With increased unemployment, pat Meulai ly 
among school-leavers, tlie problem preM-idi-d 
by disillusioned young lr>mg l>i niid.'- 

ends irieel in London is growing rapidly Loral 
authorities and voluntary orgiiiikainiiis work- 
ing in the city center are now so concerned 
about the dangers being faced by these root- 
less young men and women that they have 
given the ’Dick Whittington phenomenon* a 
new name - “mobile young people at risk." 

The risks are many. They Include the tradi- 
tional onos that young women, some uf them 
only 14 or 15 years of age, could lu desperation 
have to turn to prostitution to gel money for 
the csseultuls uf iile. 

There are also newer risks, in Loudon there 
has recently lieen an increase In instances of 
male prostitution, and there is the ever present 
drug threat. 

Apart from occasional statistics, there are 
no figures on how many youngsters there 
might be living off their wits in London. 

Any estimates arc almost undoubtedly un- 
derestimates. Young homeless people are dis- 
couraged from using the night shelters and 
lodging houses used by ihe older dossers, or 
they have no wish to use them, and their exls- 
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At times the director actually understates 
nis themes, and suggests optimistic angles - 
by avoiding on-screen sex and nudity, for 
example, while allowing Travis’s potential 
humanity to shine through a scene in which he 
tries to talk a young prostitute out of a life as 
barren as his. For all Its glowering, "Taxi 
Driver is a paradoxically humane movie. 

In filming Paul Schrader's screenplay, Mr 
Scorcese has used a palette of neon, chrome! 

Xf hTi TflXi Drlver ” stifles visibly in 
’ moves through mud- 

S C i ty8CapeS seen from a drivor’s-eye- 
view that have never been captured quite so 
claustrophobically on screen. 

iEST!*! maln trium Ph, however, is 
i? b ii e vfauaI evocati °n of Travis’s deper- 
ke y stiots - 

“ ng * 0 s«onds or so, in some cases - tell 

Ss can P ■"PH®™ than most 

moriescan convey in whole scenes. "Taxi 

Driver is one of those rare films that use 


visual discoveries of the adventurow 
perimental” cinema in narrating * tt . 
fledged story. For its blend of r*pW» , 
storytelling and artful visual IwigM* . 
Driver" deserves its own niche In rflASft 
history. 

As Travis, Robert De Niro gives 
most compleat screen performances h 
cementing him still more solidly as a*®® 
’70s top stars, and lending needed flab* to® 
draggy dialogue scenes that are the now* 
most serious technical flaw. 

Special mention must be made of the 
Bernard Herrmann’s rich musical score.* 
trifle bombastic during the .climax (ww* 
bombastic anyway) but strikingly ww 
elsewhere, In A Holly woodlsh way tint®* 
seems artificial. Attached to this sad* 
memorable movie, It makes a fitting nu®® : . 
of the gifted Herrmann, whose W»J 
Alfred Hitchcock and Orson Welle* M 
become properly legendary . 
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By Aitiold Brichni&n '•/ 



This.suspenspfyl Ilrsb novel has - not surpri- ‘ 
Si who wrote it - a Nixon-Uke . 

rtKH 80 ^ 1 ^ 6 PreBident ‘' a Heltns- 
Colby-likc QlA dfrector, a Hoover-like FBI di- 
rector, a -KWalngar-bko usslstanl for haUdiiat 
« affair^ a Bayof PigS'Ukcdisasterahd 
JWoguo that sounds like the Watergate tapes 
Tfie cllmnx is a Watergate-in-lhe-maklng, ’ 
Jiist to caso there’s somebody who doesn’t 
know, .Uie .author was assistant to President 
Nixon for domestic affaire from 1969 until his 
dismissal because of the Watergate dis- 
closures Whllq awaiting a court verdict on his 
future, he has transformed his experience and 
his intimate knowledge of the Washington 
scene into a swlft-movlngujovel, one in which 

there is no Beowulf, qiUy. Grendels. Thb two 
most unpleasant characters ■ arc president 


Richard Monckton and Dr. Carl Tessier, the 
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tcncc is tliorcfore not accurately reflected in 
studies of lodging hnu.se residents. 

Also, young peuple do nn( in general make 
ap|)licalinn for Im-al ;t ulliorily Imusing, either 
through ignumiHT* nr eiuharrassrnenl nr be- 
cause llu-y i-finsiiier it futile Many young 
jM.'iijile main* ilu by drifting around ^laying with 
fi ii'iiils for slioit |n-ri'Hls of lime nr sijiialiiug 

Many of the young |ie«|»le will have cuino 
frui 11 i'hi- other cities of Hiilam. cila.sgoiv. ;ic- 
rordiiig to mu- voluiit.il y working |*ny looking 
into lie- jmiltli'iii. "vii liiiilly i-x|M»rls young 
jn-iiph- miiiiIi," and aceuriliug |o police leconls 
In Liverjmul, In one year 486 boys and 587 girls 
wore report lxI missing from home. 

In unolher report it was claimed that from 
the Merseyside town of Kirkby - population 
60.000 - no fewer than 200 young people under 
17 years old were reported missing In one 
year 

Nut nil young people from the provinces will 
gravitate to London. Many, particularly those 
who leave home after a family row, will move 
no further Hum twenty miles from home and 
stay with a relative. Others, missing their 
home comforts will return within a few days. 
Although It might be a minority who make a 
complete break with their families, they are 
Uie ones who will head for the anonymity of 
the big city. 

While there are a number of organizations 
which offer help, counseling, and even a dis- 
creet service to allow young people to contact 
parents to reassure them that they are all 
right, tho main problem faced by everybody 





Plccaduiy Circus, midnight 

London Is a magnet for homeless young people 


By John Parrott 


frying to help in tho situation is lack of Infor- 
mation. 


No one is really sure why young people grav- 
itate toward London. No one knows how long a 
young person, on average, stays away from 
home. No one really knows how the young 
people at risk are first presented with the dan- 
gers and bow they can best resist them. Most 
important no one is really clear why most of 
them leave home in the first place. 


There are no simple answers. It Is well 
known that nationally there are far fewer job 
opportunities than there have been for many 
years. This leaves young people bored and res- 


tless. The traditional family structure 1s 
weaker thun it has been. In many cases young 
people leave home where both parents are 
working during the day and have little time for 
Uielr children, or have completely separated. 

But whatever answers are found to these 
problems, whatever temporary accommoda- 
tion fs provided for young people and whatever 
advice is given to them about life away from 
home, London is bound to remain the attrac- 
tion it did in the days of Dick Whittington and 
ambitious young people will not be persuaded 
otherwise. 


Edward Harrison Is wclUtnoion as a 
British journalist and broadcaster. 


Summertime reading: ‘parents make marvellous teachers’ 


By Cynthia Parsons 
Education editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Most educators agree that It is the nar* child 
-. indeed who should not spend 
mer reading and^ Wr ftf^ ^V^ fiutii^ 

" Tamlly provide no time or place for children 
to formally address themselves during these 
long summer days to some serious reading as 
well as to do some writing which can be cor- 
rected and ir necessary re-written. 

Summer is an excellent time for parents to 
help children read the books they think are im- 


I asked, naturally, If the parents had not se- 
cured what they considered to be the “proper" 
books from the local public library and super- 
vised suph Important reading.. They merely re- 
peated their criticism .of the public schools and 

weriimtesing. 



Comment 


portant. This may mean family reading of clas- 
sics which meant so much to parents, or the 
study of non-fiction in areas of particular inter- 
est to child and parent. 

1 talked once to an ultra-conservative con- 
gressman and his wife who wore decrying the 
fact that the local schools where they sent 
thoir children had not given them llie “proper 
: history books to read." 


A helping hand 

Whatever you think tl is Important for your 
children to read you can help them read this 
summer. Some children may appreciate mak- 
ing a contest of summer reading and hope for 
prizes after so many books read. For other 
children such a plan might seem foolish in the 
oxtreme and they would appreciate at least 
one parent joining them In reading on a spe- 
cific topic In some depth. 

For example, a junior high student may 
know that the Civil War is going to be a large 
part of his next year's social studies and ho Is 
interested in reading all he can about one or 
more aspects of this war, or about one or two 
of the Important people. 

Some students may read and lova one book 
by an author - and then discover that he has 
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For particulars and catalogue write J.C.I.C, 
Vialo Pola 12, Box C. 00108 Roma, Italy 
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written 35 other books. For them a summer 
joy would be to read all 35! 

And there are some children, whom parents 
have allowed doL to do any summer or “out- 
side" reading before, who .will greet 1 the an- 
iwuocement .that this summer is to be a sum- 
mer ot reading with more thait k groan of pro- 
test. For them, 1 a certain amount of coercive 
discipline may be necessary: "Before you go 
out to (the pool/baseball diamond/ride your 
horse) you must read so many pages and then 
tell me the gist of what you have read." 
Writing projects 

While some parents have always expected 
summer rending, the suggestion that every 
child should do some writing this summer may 
surprise many parents. And many moms and 
dads may argue that they don’t know enough 
to teach writing. 

Well, you really do. Just ask for a paragraph 
either on a subject you dictate or on a topic 
suggested by your youngster. Rend the para- 
graph and decide if it could be handled better. 
For example, could tho icntonces be arranged 
differently to bring out the meaning more 
quickly? is the punctuation meaningful? Is (he 
spelling accurate? Is the penmanship ex- 
emplary? Has some information been left out 
that should have been included? . ^ 

The next day give your youngster back tile 
paragraph he wrote and ask that 4 .be re-writ- 
ten, correcting as many. Uilngs'as you think lie; 
cart handle : at, orte stipng. Repeat this 'the fbl- : 
'•lowing?: (toy; And tho dept if necessary uoill the . 


paragraph Is clearly slated, clearly written, 
and grammatically accurate. 

As soon as that paragraph is done to your 
satisfaction, ask for a second paragraph and 
repeat the corrections, hoping later in the sum- 
mer to be aide to enjoy reading interesting, 
full stories, fairly error free. 

Many children also would love to read some 
poetry along with their stories and non-fiction. 
There arc excellent anthologies put together 
lor children, and the local public library Can 
help you locate these. Also, instead of writing a 
paragraph, try writing a poem. This, too, can 
receive critical adult attention for several re- 
doings. It is the rare poet who does not da his 
own re-writing many many times; 

It is the rare child who does not love to be 
read aloud to. And quiet summer, evenings 
seem a good Ume for parents to plan to read a 
novel or play aloud to lhelr children. A family 
might decide to require that tho children read 
Lamb's account of one of Shakespeare's come- 
dies, and then read aloud the original text. 
Putting It In writing 

Written paragraphs, might come from this 
evening rending and help with comprehension 
and a deeper understanding of the many 
nuances in both the trie of words and the play 
action. ' '' 

- But each family should decide for itself how 
it la going to arrange for reading time/ 

• .Yet almost nothing Is more Important than 
the development' of good reading and writing 
skids - and parents make marvelous teachers. 


I.V4 



Are you looking 
for an alternative 


ta larg& cltiasos and impersonal education? 


. Education a'c Daycrofr is a unique experience 
for Christian Science youth who .enjoy small. 
’. challenging classes aini a close u . la ti unship 
with the faculty in .111 at mo sphere which, 
fosters the development of the unlimited 
{uteutial of each student, academically 
land: socially. 


The Day croft School 


Coeducational — Day & ' Boarding 
■ A college preparatory school for Christian Scientists 

Grades 3-12 •. ■ - • 

(203)' 869-7730 . . Rock: kidge, Greenwich, CT U6830 
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Carter : quel genre de president serait-il ? 
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Traduction d'extralts de I'artlcle paralssant page 18 


par John Dllfin 
Correspondent du 
Christian Science Monitor 


• Une approche dure, la reduction k 
sa plus simple expression du budget de 
la defense nationale; la reduction du 
nombre des gdn£raux et des amiraux. 
... ■ De nombreux postes 61ev6s seraient 

,, _ . .. a Jj ? donn6s aux noirs. 

Jimmy Carter serait un president . T ... 
opfnifltre, travailleur, innovateur, qui se . Une s ,? c , e P'. us grande que 
battrait contre le Congr^s, ou qulcon- P r ®yue sur les affaires Strangles, oil il 
que rdsisterait & son programme. ierait tons ses efforts pour renforcer 

Ce point de vue d’une pr4sidence , : alljanoes avec PEurope et le Japon. 

dventuelle Carter ressort de douzalnes J® le souvenir 

d'lntervlews avec des politiciens de S Un p ™® ,dent decide 6 la manure de 
G6orgie, des fonctlonnaires, des amis et Harry ■ Pruma f 1 ' 

des coll&gues qui le connaissent bien. L’ex-officier de marine Carter adopte 


c Ce sera un president tr£s actif », 
dit Zell Miller, le sous-gouvemeur de 
Gdorgie, qui a travaill 4 en dtroite 
collaboration avec M. Carter au Sdnat 
de cet Elat dans le parfj d&nocrate. 

« C’est un homme extremement com- 
batif, un homme trds obstin4. Quand 
il prison tc un programme qui est, 
d’aprds lui, le meilleur possible... il 
souldvera des montagnes pour le faire 
aboutir. » 

Ccux qui le connaissent lc mleux 
dlsent qu’un mandat prdsidentiel de 
Carter comporterait probablement : 

• De l’opini&tretd et de la tdnacitd 
qui feraient de lui l'un des chefs d’etat 
les plus intransigeants depuls plusieurs 
ddeennies. 

• Un prdsldent travailleur qui com- 
mences it k s'oecuper des affaires of- 
ficielles dds 7 h. 16 du matin et ne 
ferait une pause que pour manger un 
sandwich (en gdndral du fromage au 
piment et du pain complet) et boire 
une boisson non alcoolisge pour son 
ddjeuner. 

• La critique acerbe du piston, des 
projets qui sont erdds de toute pidee, 
particulierement de ceux qui ont leur 
origine dans le corps d’armde du Gdnie 
de rarmde amd^icaine. 

. V**® aoutidn forme des. programmes 
de l envitonn^ment;' y . 1 . :■ «■ . 


L’ex-officier de marine Carter adopte 
pour sa fapon de gouverner un abord 
de c commandant de sous-marin >. Sa 
main sals it fermement les commandes. 
Il s’altribue une position de « prise en 
charges vis-d-vis du corps legislate, 
des membres du cabinet et des bureau- 
crates. 

En tant que gouvemeur, M. Carter 
prenait bien conseil, disent ses colldgues, 
mais 11 restait Iui-m&me — avec son 
propre sentiment de direction et de but. 

« 11 ne marchanderait pas le vrai 
principe » dit M. Bolton. 

En tant que gouverneur, beaucoup de 
legislateurs et de simples citoyens 
eprouvaient un ressentiment amer 
contre M. Carter — et certains pensent 
que cela pourrait arriver de nouveau 
s’il devenait president. 

M. Carter fit une campagne plutdt 
conservatrlce pour le poste de gouver- 
neur. Il sollicita les dlecteurs de George 
Wallace. (Il lui aurait dtd impossible 
de remporter la victolre sans eux.) 

Un choc ondulatoire balaya toute la 
Gdorgie quand le gouvemeur Carter, 
nouvellement 61u, sembla faire un re- 
virement. Dans son discours d’inaugu- 
ration il dit ; 

* Je vous le dis tout k fait franche- 
ment, le temps de la discrimination 


avoir a porter le fardeau additionnel 
d’etre privd de l’occaslon de recevoir 
une dducation, un emploi ou la simple 
justice. > 

Puis M. Carter monta sur la legis- 
lature de la Gdorgie comme un cowboy 
texan sur un destrier. Au lieu d’un 
coup de coude ici, d’un compromis 
par Id — comme les gouverneurs qui 
I’avaient prdcdde — il piqua des 
dperons et sembla presque joulr de la 
bataille. 

Les. exemples de positions prises sans 
compromis sont nombreux. 

Une fois, quand le gouverneur Carter 
luttait pour faire passer l’un des aspects 
de son plan de reorganisation pour la 
Gdorgie, des auxiliaires vinrent 1’infor- 
mer qu'un sdnateur important pouvait 
basculer de leur c6td. La seule condi- 
tion requise dtait que le pdre du sdna- 
teur resolve une promotion relativement 
insignifiante dans la voierie. 

M, Carter refuse. 

Le sdnateur Julian Bond, un critique 
de Carter, dit : 


sur le fait que leur sdnatmi. 
la marche du progrds. teup 

Carter^Thimv^® 3 observ atea™ D’une manidn- ou d’une autre, nous 
grds la Diesse et t . que (Vecevons conslamment des messages vc- 

Ssquil ur certabl ™^ du morKlc- qui nous cnloure 

qu’d le sdparer du peupif t EH? ser ^ ue ^ u ’ un nous dit ou nous montrc q f u 

pas que quoi que ce sni? t 5 nepty P pr0Uve 0U dt5sappr0L,vc ce quC nou ?./? 1 : 
sdparerdu peuple. » dfi vrait kms ; notre corps nous rapporte ldlat 

Le refus de M. Carter de se nil lans 41 se trouve “ nous dlt qUC 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 
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uuransigeant — une rdputatlon i? 101 a fl,re P our nous sl e naiuI f i uc 
on entend parler si souvent d 0 n fa ivons sufflsamment de funds ou pas ns- 
ment de sources diffdrentes qS^c/. ; la pondule mdme nous dit ijuand 
probablement vraie. 1 H a * 1 “faire coil ou cela. Mais la vraie el 
et le conseiller de (w l'importantc question n'est pas de quelle 
Charles Kirbo, dit que si M. Carte? nature 550,11 ,os messages que nous recc- 
opimatre cela n’a pas ete un bsi*? vons, mais do quelle facon nous y rdagfs- 
dans ses relations avec le coi3 sons ! 

Iat “i. , Conslddrons hridvumenl ces quiitre 

■ + * 7 est obs tind d’une i* questions purUculidrcs A la lumi^re de la 
a a Dronrp^H^fnfto ° n de ffi5 ° n Science Chnitlcnne* : qu’esl-ce quo les 
« P ti f ? e, ‘i ,, . , autres pensent de nous, quids son! les rap- 

!«• <»». »«“ r “ ii n, " ri! 


uBXbu, uii. . npnmntri<a — puna uuv imu.i uni 

iSLaSSS SyjEK* P lan de faites environ 


OU pas du tout.” » m cbp w V dnergique dans ses inslrudlons sur la ma- 

* Ce serait le genre de gars qui vous pour a? S r dr [e a de l vc?of ; ni6rc dc rda ? lr envere ?T qU ) nC "T al ’ 

convoque k son bureau, presque avec gouverneur ° M Carter ^ LaS ment pas. Rien ne pout dire plus dair que 

arrogance et dit ^‘‘Voici. C’est ce que utilisd^ ^sa signature^ « nn£ 868 paroles : “ W,dssez ccux qul vous 

c . eci ; , Et on rdpond : de pression sur les IdcUteL™ maudissent, failes du bien k ccux qui vous 


‘'C’est une voie k deux sens — vous 
donnez et vous recevez.” Il n’aimait pas 
ceder. » 

Si le Congrds refusait un projet 
important de Carter, ceux qul le con- 
naissent dlsent qu’il n’lidsiterait pas h 
faire appel directement au peuple. 

Par exemple, si un sdnateur important 
entrave un projet de Carter, peut-etre 
dans un comitd, M. Carter pourrait fort 


Carter: wasfur ein Prasident ware er? 


Von John Dillin 
Korrespondent des 
Christian Science Monitors 


UberaetztB AunOge bus dam auf Salte 18 arscheinendan Artlkel. 

• Eine harte, niichterne EiPsteUung keit einer schulischen / 
2 u den Verteldigungskosten; weniger Arbeitsstelle oder einft 
Generale und Admirale. . keit genommen 1st." 

Zanlreiche Schwarze wtirden in Carter schwana sM 


• Atlanta ' aenwarze wtirden in 

Jimmy Carter wdre ein unnachgie-. hi>here Amter eingesetzt. 

einfa.llsreicher Prlsi- , .. * Er wiirde unerwartet viel Wert auf 
dmt, der mit dem Kongrefi — oder die AufienpoUtik Iegen, wo er seine 
mlS* J ?SS ndei ?! deL ‘ seinen Program- gf”?® ^ aft darauf verwenden wtirde 
' ™eu^te t!rmnt ~ die Kllng«n mit Europa q„d jJSfi 

Carter, aollte er ^ * Er wtirde ala ein entscheidender 
: A P i \ Prdsidenten gew&hlt Prfisident im StU von Harry Truman 

Sterv?ew^ at mll eh p a miiP Mtzenden von Geschlchte machen woller^ 

S5^ u ^fiSS5^ 1 gSft enwT? M !3 M, “ B Carter 

seW< s«t akUYei ' p™endaqten ? VEr“iW" die’zUaei 

f^9<Js^srsssj£ tssissstsss£S? 
-gjssja’wtssst 

„Er 1st ein zdher Kftmpfer und sehr s « gen > war Carter 

wolfte Und W6lCheS ZielG, « d verfSgen 

■ ! • Eirxen arbeitsoraen PrHsirWfm ■.'■uJS.filSS;® das Amt des Qouver- 


keit einer schulischen Ausbildung, einer 
Arbeitsstelle oder einfachor Gerechlig- 
keit genommen ist.“ 

Carter schwang slch dann nuf die 
Legislative von Georgia wie ein Cowboy 
auf ein wjldes : Pferd. Anstatt hier einen 
Weinqn Anstofl 2U geben, dort einen 
Kompromifi zu schliefien — wie seine 
Vorganger es getan hatten — , gab er 


de pression sur les Idgislateun maudissent, failes du bien k ccux qui vous 
Malgrd son succds facile lors de k ha'tssonl. et priez pour ceux qul vous tnal- 
oonvention ddmocratique, de graui traitenl et qul vous persecutent. »■ Et 

doutes subsistent aux Elats-Unls n 

sujot do ce nouveau visage venudusad 
Mdme ceux qui le connaissent It 
mieux admettent que l’on ne peat pa • 
tout prddlre ou sujot de la ewidsfie 
d'un homme ayant la charge la pfe 
liaute de la nation. 

Il est u souhaiter que I'on on apprau* 

vnS?5.i' u Si un * - 1 ? 8 In ,r sen d e*ner Form werden wir von der 

se faire uno m 6 i WeU um u,,s hcr dauornd angesprochen. 

se auc une opini on juste. _ A Jemand sagt uns oder IfiQt uns merken, 

,--#B er dem, was wir tun, zusUmmt.oder 
yA Ay/ j nltht zustimmt; unser Kfiroer berichtet 

I C? v I ■ ... /uns tlber seinen Zustahd -dao wir kraiik 

• -;Ji . / oder gosund scien; der Saldo auf unsorem 
. ' Bankkonto beslfillgt uns, daB wir ge- 

eine grSBore Rede haUen,'*^* nflgend oder zuwenig Geld haben. Und so- 

hervorhoben wUrde, daB ihr Seo«f ; ^ dte Uhr ze [g t Hn _ wann dieses oder 
dem FortschrJtt im Wege slehe, . , jenes tun mtlssen. Worauf cs jedoch wlrk- 

„Jn“, sagt ein Carter-BeotaijJ lich und in erster Llnie ankomml, ist 

„ Jimmy kUnnte glaubon, der Kon ^ nlcht, was uns mltgeleilt wird„ sondern 

die Presse und sogar die Hegieiw wie wir darauf reagte re n! ■ 
maschinerie diene in gewissem a® Betrachten wir einmal folgende vier 


Alary Baker Eddy, qui a ddcouvert et 
fnndd ia Silence t.’liretiennc et dont 
ruiuvre de vie a did d 1 alder les autres d 
suivre la voie du mallre Chrdlien, a dcril : 

* Notre amour pour nos ennemis doit fire 
lout & fait le memo que celui que nous 
a vons pour nos amis. 

Comment esl-il possible de suivre llltd- 
ralcment de telles instructions 7 Cesl pos- 
sible pariT que. cum me cela est Claire- 
ment impltqud par les iDuvres de Jdsus el 
que la Science Chretienne le rend ex- 
plidle, l’hommc esl ce que le premier cha- 
pitre dc la Bible dlt qu’il est : 1’image et la 
ressemblanee de Dleu. La Jialne, la ven- 
geance, les mauvalsea actions, I'anli- 
pathie. les abus ne caractdrlsent pas le 
reflet de Diou. Us snnl Irrdels et apparuls- 
senl sur la scene imniakne comme du sim- 
ples jippurences que nous uvons lout droit 
de rejeler comme insubstimtielles. Quand 
nous rejclteriins vraimenl I’appnrencu cl 
accept ernns ce qul esl splrltuclleinent 
rdel, nous nous truuvcrons en train d’ftre 
ahnds et d'aimer sans effort. Si lc mes- 
sage dit : a Cost un ennemi », nous ngl- 
rons du point de vue de la comprdhension, 
non & parlir dc lu simple apparence, el 
noire rdactlon sera en accord avec ce que 
nous savons dtre spirltuellcmcnt vrai, non 
avec ce que nous pouvons voir physlque- 
ment. 

L'homme, en tant que ressemblanee de 


L)ieu, oil reflet spirilucl, esl bien poriant. 
non malade. II refldtc l'ordre, 1’harmonic 
et la perfection dc son I’Gre-Mdre Dieu. 
L’dludiant de la Science Chrdllenne a 
trouvd par expdricnce que. dans la mesure 
oil il comprend son sLatut splritucl et s'en 
rdjoutl, lout ce qul est faux physlqucmcnt 
est corrigd dc la fagon la plus pratique et 
la plus rGaliste. Les tdmoignages de gudrl- 
snn paraissant dans les pOriodlqucs dc la 
Science ChrGtienne et icur contrepariie 
verbalu aux reunions du mercredl soir 
dans les dgllses de la Science Chidtienne 
peuvent dire une dvidencc convaincante de 
la vdraeltd de ce fait pour le chereheur, 

II en est de mdme au sujet de nos fi- 
nances. Jdsus a dlt : • Conslddrez com- 
ment crolssenl les lis des champs : Its ne 
travaillent ni nc filent ; ccpenclunl je vous 
dis que Salomon mdme, dans loute sa 
gloire, n’a pas dtd vAlu comme I'un 
d'eux. »* L'homine, on tant qu'linage de 
Dleu, refldtc la nature de so source in- 
finlmcnt bonne. Nous pouvons avoir besoln 
de liavailler pour noire pain qunlldlen ; 
mais puLsque le bien est ddjd nfltrc parcc 
que nous sonjmes les enfants sptrltuels dc 
Dleu, noire reaction envers ic besoln n’est 
pas de erder du bien pour nous-mdmes ou 
pour les autres, mais de dlmonfrer lc bien 
ddjfi spirituellement k portdc de la main. 
Cela supprlme la peine de notre travail ot 
nous apporte la joie de voir la bonld dc 
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Die richtige Reaktion 


Mas; rf 


— • aklliicueil — — WJlT seine u>uiv *■» o— . ““W ,ui 6 unuu 

Vorganger es getan hatten — gab er nur dazu « von dem Volk zU ireroj Pun^te Im Llchtc der Christlichen WJssen- 
die Sporen und es hatte beinahe den Und er B laubt nicht, daB schaft*: was andere fiber uns denken, was 

Anschein, daB ihm der Kampf Spafl et w Q s von der Bevolkerung unser Kfirper uns miUellt, was dor Saldo 

m i ,■ sollte. '2.- unseros Bankkontos uns bestdtlgt und wel- 

^hirelche Beispiele fUr seine Weil Carter slch weigert, dem chen Begriff wir von der Zelt haben. 

o- uHner miLiIi ^ Ha ^ ltun S- seiner politischen- KoJ^gen nadi^ .Chrislus Jesus, der hfichste Wegweiscr 

erinnert in seiner Art, wie er an das HmS#* * S ! Gou y erneur Carter darum ben, er 4n ddm'Buf/' unnechf* filr den Christlichen Wlssonschafter, be- 

SS,!5 en i lei ? I1 fy h U an einen ..U-Boot- Sir dii’Tvii. 3 n . pekt seines Planes und. komprortiiBlos zu sein — mapJJ tohte.ln selnon Untcrwelsungen, wlc wir 

■£n5^i2?SS!i , 5 c ? toimt die ZOgel ^rcSubHS2I ga K lsie S ng in Geor ei a dle „ s 80 und , V °P » viei® 11 dehen begognen sollon, die uns nlcht leiden 
t^Lche HnS f eine ^m?Nach?l.h? r H Ch n ten - ********* . dafl es wahrscheinl ch wahr M, mfigen> & Worte k0nnton nlcht dcutll . 

2 r j u 2? gegeniiber den Abge- ' « e 1 dafl S1 ® einen ein “ Charles Kirbo, ein Freund inaJjL che f fioin . SGCnot die euch nuchen- tuL 

ordneten, den KabinettimitgUedern und ; “SSSS? 1 ? enat “ ihre Seite ge- rater Carters, sagt, selbst wenn fcj* cner ” heenctl die euch nuchcn ’ tul 
der Beamtenschaft ein. • e i nzi i e Bedingung unnachgiebig sei, so habe dies slch 

Wie seine Kollegen sagen, war Carter 1 Brha ^ itowmBBig unbedeuten- als nachteilig'in seinen Bezlehtmgen* 

!?f-227 ern#up mv Ra tschiage s^r des Vaters des Sena- Legislative erwiesen. 

aber er bUeb. sSn CnrSr i!w Sr ^ ehrsamt - „Jlmmy ist unnachgieW/, ad 

^ ann ~T ^ wuBte, welche Rich- ' jni w twJ 6 I 8 ‘ intelligente Weise — nlcht auf erne 

wolfte WdCheS Ziel ar YarM Sen Kritiker CJeOTgle^nd durch die er ^ ^lte t^^bri 

Prinzii^blieb er tm" Komprom isse schUaBt man^ ej- 

mach t werden so vielo 

iiberhaupt^icht^' ™ ^ Wei8e 0der misae geschiossen, : da/3 man da* 

■■ Er fcoimte . eineh z, B. mit einem An- .' PSJg* 

und H aein hestellen Wegen seiner, zhhlreichen V et0 * 

ftir' ^ habe ich siert; aber als Gouverneur hat 

• E' u* d , W /v' entgegneten, auch seine Unterschrift als eD 1 " 

1 x 1 ■ nilttel gegen die Abgeordrieten ^ 


wohl denen, die euch hassen; bittet ftir 
die, so euch beleldlgen und ver[olgen. ,,, 
Und Mary Baker Eddy, die die Christllche 
Wlssenschaft entdeckte und grflndete und 
deren Lebenswert: fis War, anderen zu hel- 
fen, dem Me later der Christen nachzufol- 
gen, schreibt: „WIr mflssen unseren Feln- 
den In allem und durch alles die glelche 
Licbe bezeugen wie unseren Freunden. 1 ” 
Aber 1st es mdglich, solchen Anwelsun- 
gen buchstfibllch Folge zu leisten? Es 1st 
mflgUch, well, wie Jesus es klar zu verste- 
hen gab und wie die ChristUche Wissen- 
schaft es deutlich macht, der Mensch das 
. ist, was das erste Kapltel der Blbel von 
lbm sagt: das Bild und Glelchnls Gotteff. 

1 HaO, Rachc, Unrechttun, Abneigung, 
MIBhandlung sind nlcht die Elgenschaften 
der Widerspiegelung Gottes. Sle slnd un- 
wirkllch und treten in der menschlichen 
Erfahrung als bloBc Erschoinungen auf, 
die wir bcrechllgterwelse als substanzlas 
zurtickweisen kfinnen, Wenn wir das 
Schelnbare zurtickweisen und das geislig 
Wlrkllcbo akzeptleren. werden wir feslstel- 
len, daB wir mit Lcichtlgkelt Llebc zum 


Ausdruck bringen und daB sic uns entge- 
gengebrachl wlrd. Wenn uns elngefUistert 
winl, daB wir einen , 1 Felml“ hatten, wer- 
den wlr.vom Standpunkt des Verstflnd- 
nisses, nlcht blofler Erschelnung aus han- 
deln. Unsere Reaktion wlrd dann mit dem 
ffbereinstlmmen, was wir als gelstig wahr 
erkennen, nicht mil dem, was wir physisch 
sehen mdgen. 

Der zu Gottes Ebenblld geschaffene 
Mensch, oder Seine gelstige Wider- 
spiegelung, 1st gesund, nlcht krank; er 
splegelt die Ordnung, Harmonle und VoLl- 
kommenhelt seines Vater-Multer Gottes 
wider. Der ChristUche Wlssenschafter hat 
durch Erfahiung gelernt, daB in dem Ver- 
hfillnis, wie er seinen gelstigen Zustand er- 
kennt und slch dcssen freut, all das, was 
phystsch verkehrt ist, auf die praktlschste 
und reaUstlschste Art und Weise berlchtigt 
winl. Die in don Zeltschriften der Christ- 
lichen Wissenschaft verflffentlichten und 
auf den Mittwochabendversammlungen 
der christllch-wissenschafUlchen Kirchen 
abgegebenen Hetlungszeugnisse kfinnen 
ftir den Such end en cln (Iberzeugcnder 
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Mountain of Ice looms from the Greenland Sea 


By Gordon N, GoflVsrsB, oh tel photographer 
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Dieu se ddrouler au seln de Son royaume. 

SI le message dlt qu'il y a un temps pour 
que lc bien se manifesto et un temps pen- 
dant Lcqucl nous ne devons pas nous at- 
tendre A beaucoup de bien, nous pouvons 
rdagir on part ant du point de vue que lout 
le bien de Dleu est A portde de la main, Ici 
et mainlenant, qu'il n’augmcnte ni ne dl- 
minue jamais suivant le temps, 1'heurc ou 
lc calen drier. Alors nous pourrons ceuvrer 
avec Joie pour ddcouvrir ce bien, en Joulr, 
dlarglr notre vision du bien et celte des 
autres et faire les pas qui conduisent & sa 
demonstration dans les affaires humaines. 

Rdagir justement A toul message ou A 
toute situation qui se prdscnle et voudralt 
sembler nous limiter, e'est percevolr 
l 1 amour, le bien-fitre, les rcssources et 
I'utitfid qul sont inhdrents & notre nature 
spiritucllc. C’cst ainsi que nous Irouvons la 
joio dc vlvrc. 

■Matthieu 5:44; ’AfteceUnueous Wrfffnps, 
p. 11; a MaUhicu 6:28, 29. 
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Beweis dafffr sein, daB dies wahr 1st. 

Dasselhc gilt ftir unserc flnanzlelle 
Lage. Jesus sagte: ..Schauet die Lilien auf 
dem Felde, wie sie wachsen: sle arbelten 
nicht, auch splnnen sle nlcht. Ich sage 
euch, daB auch Salomo in aller seiner Herr- 
lichkelt nfcht bokleldet gewesen Ist wie 
derselbcn eine.' 11 Als Gottes Ebenblld spie- 
gelt der Mensch das Wesen seines unend- 
Uch guten Ursprungs wider. Wir mfigen ar- 
belten mflssen, um unser tflgliches Brot zu 
verdlenen. Aber da uns, als den gelstigen 
Klndem Gottes, das Gute bereits gehfirt, 
reogleren wir auf unsere Bedflrfnisse nicht 
so, als ob wir versiichen mflOten, das Gute. 
ftir uns und andere zu schaffen, sondern 
wir demonstneren das Gute, das beroits 
gelstig vorhanden ist. Das nlmint unserer 
Arbeit die MUhsal und brlngt uns die 
Freude der Entfaltung Im Reiclie der Gllte 
Gottes. 

Wenn die Elnfltislerung kommt, dad es 
Zelten gebe, wo wir Gutes, und Zelten, wo 
wir nlcht vtel Gutes erwarten kfinnen, so 
kfinnen wir darauf von dem Standpunkt 
. aus reagteren, dqo alles gfittilch. Gute uns 
hier. und jetzt zur Verfflgung steiit, daD es 
nlemals durch' Zelt, Uhr oder (Calender zu- 
Oder abnehmen kanii. Dann kfinnen wir 
freudlg daraii arbelten; das Guto zu ent- 
deckeq, uns an Ihm freuen, unseren elge- 
non Bogriff von fhm und den anderer ar- 
weitorn. und die- sghritte unlornehmen, die . 
dazu fflhVeh, das Gute in den menschlichon’ 
Angclcgonhclten zu demonslrleron. 

• . Auf jede EtnAtisterung Oder Situation, 
die auf. uns zukommt und die ups zu be- 
grehzeti 'scheint, rlclitlg zu raagleren bo- 
deutot, die Liebe, das Wohlergdhen, die 
Versorgung und die Ntitzltchkelt wahrzu-. 
nehmen, die unsorem gelstigeii Wesen in- 
newohnqn. Hiorln flnden wir unsere Le- 
bensfreude. 

•'■Matthflus 8:44; ’V'efwiischte Schrijten, S. 11;: 
’Matlhflus 4:28, 29. 
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When I was a child 1 spent all iny summer 
holidays on a farm. Winter ones, loo, for 1 
lived there all the time and found it a fasci- 
nnling pluce at any season of the year - even 
when we were snowed in during a slnrm and 
had to live off our humps for weeks. 

We never starved, for we kept sacks of 
meal and flour In big bins in the kitchen, and 
had plenty of cheese and eggs, ft was the 
Jitlie extras we missed, as well as human 
contact with the outside world; and I was al- 
ways glad when the men yoked one 0 / the 
Clydesdales into the snowplough and opened 
up the farm rood so that the vanman, tho 
postle, and the butcher could visit us again. 

The only trouble was I had no excuse for 
staying away from the village school where I 
was a Mixed Infant. I Iiad to walk the two 
hilly miles there and back, and learned a lot 
of my higher education from the folk I met 
on the way. The gamekeeper, the roadman, 
and the gypsies who sometimes gave me a 
lift in their caravans driven by piebald 
ponies. 

The farm was lucked away from the main 
road on the Scottish side of the Cheviot hills. 

It had been a battlefield In the old days when 
the English and Scots were enemies. The 
mins of an old Border Keep stood on our hill, 
and it was there I played houses, watching 
the horizon to see If the foe was creeping 
across; but I saw nothing more warlike than 
the baker and his horse. And at school I 
made friends wfth a little English girl from 
over the Border, and was surprised when I 
•wont to visit her to find that the cows in 

22555"!?* *“0 four le 8S, Just like ours, 
heather could grow on foreign soil 

; h,.« 1 tawwrtnotft.jipipvau . than 

human beings. Indeed, the only crowd I ever 
saw was a flock of sheep. They all looked the 
same to mo, but Jock the-herd knew the dff- 
ference. I sometimes followed him around 

S 1 ' 1 ““J* as a of assistant-shep- 
herdess, though Jock often told me I was 
more hindrance than help. It was Jed and 
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: In present weather 

Tffls treasured season 
of kneeling to work in earth, 
of shielding sprouts tender to the sun 
of seeing seeds you planted 
climbing in green thankfulness 
toward promise of fruition. ... 

: Those rhythmed days 
moving in familiar sequence 
through their rituals of ripening - 
and you amid thorn 
tending, cherishing - 
knowing the color, tiie touch, ' 
the acquiescent feol 
of harvest. . . . 

; . . op. the. laqd, pu w$ll loved peoplb; 1 , , . . ' .. 
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, * . 'These gentle times of garnering '■ ■ 
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Jess, l he cullies, who did the real work. They 
could understand every shrill whistle and 
sharp command. Bui. as Jock said, " They've 
got sense in their heids." 

Sometimes I talked to a tattle-bogle - a 
scarecrow - for want of better company, or 
to IJie pet lamb who came trotting at my 
heels. But I was lucky In having one human 
being, Jessie the odd-job woman, to tell me 
stories. I used to sit on a little stool in the 
byre with a row of cals beside me. lislening 
to her singing as she milked the cows. 

Katy Beardie had a coo. 

Black an’ white aboot the moo. 

Wasn't that a denty coo? 

Dance, Kate Boardle. 


Tho cows looked round at her with their 
groat solemn eyes and "Moo'd” as if saying 
“Encore." Jessie declared they gave more 
milk when she sang to them; and, true 
enough, experiments today are proving she 
was right. 

It was her stories I liked best. AH about 
animals. When 1 begged for another Jessie 
would say, “Hoots, lassie, your held’s full o’ 
beasts," but, with a little coaxing, she always 
gave in and told me another. They had an ex- 
tra-special flavour when told in the rich Bor- 
der tongue; and I thought it better fun to 
hear a tale about a bubblyjock than a turkey- 
cock, and about a soo rather than a pig. 

The kitchen was the best place of all, with 
appetizing smells coming from the big pots 
on the fire. Is it my imagination or did every- 
thing taste better in those days? Floury po- 
Utoes a meal in' themselves - a clootv 
Juicy currants, roly-poly . 
puddings, treacly gingerbreads, barley-fadges 
and succulent stovies. Sometimes Jessie 
would let me help her when she was making 
^pacones. Mine were never the right shape, 
but 1 liked cleaning out the dish at the end. 
And If she was kirning the butter, I was al- 
ways ready for a glass of soor-dook. 


It was a great life for a child especially 
during the long sunny summers. (It never 
rained when I was a child.) From morning 
till night I ran barefoot nil over the farm, 
taking part in the haymaking and harvest, 
gathering eggs, or just playing myself, i 
knew that there was a world outside, and a 
big town about eight miles away, called Jed- 
burgh, which ! presumed was the capital of 
Scotland, If not of the world. 

I never knew what liie word passerby 
meant, for there was no road beyond our 
farm. Only hills stretching away into the far 
distance. Yet, In spite of the farm being so 
far from the main road, it was surprising 
how many odd visitors we had. Wandering 
bodies sought shelter for the night. Colorful 
characters they were, living in a strange 
world of their own, shauchling round the 
countryside in their cast-off shoon. Some had 
packs on their back, some carried all their 
worldly goods In creaky prams which they 
pushed up the bumpy road, and others had 
nothing but their glib tongues. 

Evidently the word had gone round that my 
father never turned any of them away. They 
slept In the barn and the outhouses, except 
for one of the regulars, an old wifle who 
came clumping to the door in a pair of men’s 
boots and pleaded, "Put me In the byre aside 
the coos. They make grand het-waittcr-bot- 
tles." 

It was my task to take bite and sup to the 
wanderers. The wifie in the byre was always 
glad to see the supper. "Sit down aside me, 
lassie, an' I'll tell your fortune." 

Such treats I had in store for mel I was to 
marry a millionaire and have six children. At 
leastl As.fpr^her own fortune, it consisted of 
a few rags rolled up in a newspaper; but she 
seemed happy enough. "Would you not like to 
stay in a house?” I once asked her. 

“Mo, bide in a hoose! Nae fenrsl Glo me 
the sky an’ the open road." 

Some of the tramps had things to soli. 
Cheap combs, packets of safety-pins, elastic, 










and tawdry ribbon Mv ninth* , 
something bo that 
their pockets when thoyTnfc 
forever hogging for: "(L 
001 tho cot, id?" No tvonSr^S 
rmti enough garment, to cloth ^ 

On the few occasions when 1 
beyond the confines of the lZ\? 
by gig, sitting back-to-back vTJT 
Flora, the while pony 
aliend, while 1 had a bacSnS 
countryside and was alwaw i.7 
being pitched out. espeZ'S 

swerved round a comer. Ma™,^ 

landed in a ditch full 0 f L Jt 
"Wait for me. I’ve fallen out!" ^ 

It was a wonderful way, dk^ 
seeing the changing sceneiy, 
farms, the winding river Jed &» /w 
the Eildon Hills. But if ir Wcsta 
friends on far-out farms, fWto&tasi 
see anything, for I was 
down to open the rickety gaits wtaj 
side-roads. Somotimes they were tea 
with blndortwine or with compiiaWt: 
which took ages for ma to manlptiM 
to wail UU the gig drove through betel, 
ting and fastening thorn again, alwjrt 
the knowledge that I would havetoftt 
same thing on the way back. 

Going home to our own farm Ftaitio 
stepped up her pace as il sctnUiga 
When it grew dark I had to be rareMtfi 
doze off in case I should itmbft 


This Is for every «uc of us 
this pungent gratitude 
the earth exudes 
of universal weeds blossomed 
liny pollened and warmpetaled, 
upward filling tented arches 
nf world-over trees am I blending 
fragrances iniuyaiit as smiles. 

Broody skies curve earth, nurture 
newness, melt holdback 
and enrth responds, 
minion ever of the sun. 


Gift: summer 

In great windblown 
hlrdflown exchanges 
of people, waters, insects, seeds. 


We tuke perennial turns 
at summer's opening, its unowned 
ungarnereil, unchecked, burgi-uning 
h-auty. It is ■■li gmiily ours, 
a kind of la burl ess work 
a kind nf school] ess learning 
a holiday benevolence in common - 
active as halladeer bees, yielding 
as orchards and wildflowcr fields. 

Pal Barber 


The Monitor's religious article 


The right response 


Marina’s 
water buckets 


gadgets I would remember Marina and all 
the work she had to pul into providing the 
simplest necessities of life. 

So yesterday morning, three decades later, 
standing In the hot hail of water, muttering 
how any decent designer would have built 
this, shower stall at least a foot wider and put 
In a place to sit down, my promise I remem- 
ber for the first time. 

When I asked myself, had I ever acknowl- 


Ycsterday morning, while showering, I was 
struck by a global idea. Bolng struck by glo- 
bal Ideas while in the bath Isn't unique, of 
course: ever since Albert Einstein was 
struck by an epoch-making equation while 
Stretched out In his bathtub in Zurich, thou- 
sands have thus been creatively visited.- What 
did impress me about yesterday's visitation 
wninimri . , — , .. . was that it related directly and powerfully to 

2 l,??' 3 e y' s the shower Itself. wnvn i aSKe u my S c, „ au , 

i I nsluignts, and at last venrak ‘ ' ^what enme to me, suddenly and sharply edged the significance of all the things of tn- 

i our road end. Soon the iampUpJ4»» Wfls g u . long-lost memory of the bowl of hot dustrial civilization I was taking for granted? 

armnouso gave us a cheerful whfT . . water Marina used to place, In front), of my When had 1, switching on my studio light, re- 

As Jessie said, "East Wesfba^'door each morning .which I, : would, use to called thetrtbhle Jjlarlnahad to light' her 
Ann today whon 1 think of "harnr 1®* wash, shave,, and bni§h jteeltj witb^Marlpa Btubborii 1 kerds^nb'.lamp? When had I pushed 
the rolling Cheviot hills and hnrteP\;,iwi S a peasant woman somewhere, In Extern (he ‘idgh”'b»tum ofr the 1 kitchen rahae" while 
sweeps calling, Whaf'-s for supper? Euttopejn whose home I stayed for several 

Spare-ribs and tallies boiled weeks, mo Ye than 30 years ago. I think Ma- 

clfi. ■ * rina probably has running water now - the 

LavinliD**' cold running water she dreamed of for so 

... long - but then she didn’t. 

The morning after 1 moved In, a raw Ger- 
man soldier, I caught a glimpse of her in the 
kitchen, bent over a bucket, scooping out a 
. ladle full of water, taking It into her mouth, 
rinsing her mouth and then transferring the 


the ‘‘Ugh" button qrr the kjtchefi rfthge'while 
liking a moment to think of how Marina got 
up an hour before daylight to build' a flre in 
the stove? When had 1 dialed the reference li- 
brarian for a quick look-up ("why can't she ' 
be a little faster?”) while reminding myself 
that she - and the phone - were saving me 
thirty minutes of driving In heavy traffic, or, 
for tliat matter, four hours on foot? * 

By the 1 ' time I was out of the shower, had 


.... set the timer-ventilator to extract the moist 

water into her cupped hands so that sho could air, had dried my hair with a dual-speed 






; - v*. , wash her face. 

"* : What a barbaric custom, I thought. Then 

’ one day while hurrying out of my room. I 
; kicked over thB wqtor bowl. I apologized lo 
J Marina fpr the mess but she wnsn't worried 
about the floor because the floor was made 
. of dried mud and once tho nmd had dried 
again it woidd be like new. What she did 
seem to rogrol, huwever, was the loss of tho 
. water. 

Seized by an unsettling suspicion, 1 went 
about the house Inter in the day looking for 
.' tho pump from which she might be drawing 
. . ft. There wasn't any. Nor was there anything 
■ outslda, ^^!^^, | asked her where she 

U}!A>il7C J. 4 » J 
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blower and had caught the latest clccllon in 
tervlcw on the 7 a.m. newscast, 1 asked my- 
self whether I hadn’t stumbled onto one key 
component in my personal failure lo contrib- 
ute something woriliwhllc to the solution of 
our much-discussed societal-technological 
problems, that is, my failure to fully com- 
prehend what teclinology Is doing for mo ev- 
ery hour of every day. 

I've read more than once that each of us in 
the industrialized nations commands the elec- 
tro-mechanical and electronic equivalent of a 
platoon of a Roman patrician's prize slaves. 
I've actually composed reamB of writing on 

-•«.• the impact of technological advance pn civiltt 

zafton, but these slatlsUcal slatementa tiai, 
Fi-nm the pump at the East Farm," she never reaUy set off a light within me. 
said. The East Farm, 1 knew, wns at the I’m not suggesting I mean to express daily 
other end -of tho viUnge, a good quarter of a gratitude to .my. typewriter, ,my. TV set, niy ; 
. kHomelor away. hedge clipper; m^ calculator aiid my stereo 

, 'Do you mean to say you’ve been dragging . (although I. do know a womafi who says she 
two buckets of water from the East Farm ev- does this and who claims her gadgets have,' . 
ery day?” -. . - as ^ Result, outlasted other poopje'k by. sev r 

; "No, less than that.” . eral gadgetaiy UfChtliTi.es>;; whatd aim prom- 

"What about the water you and your bus: Jslttg myself is that while I'm dfummlng a 
band ubc?” ; ... tj tattoo Willupy Angers as I wall at thb phoqe 

"Wo don't need more than a bucket every- or bl front of a traffic light I'll now and thea 
. other day or so,!' she said, .withoht so mqoh remember Marina's water buckets. Provided 
as a hint of reproach fpr my barbaric waste- always, of course, my automatic solld-state- 
! fulness. ' , . , circuitry memory jogger doesn’t go on l^e . 

The day I prtmlwd myself that once I wns blink.' 

: home again fn the 1 country of ; bathi,ubs and ; Andraas de Rhoda 


one way «r smother wo are itin-slanlly re- 
ceiving message* from the world around us. 
Someone tells us or shows us that he ap- 
proves or disapproves of what we do; our 
body reports its stale to us — tells us wc arc 
well nr sick; our bank balance puls in Its 
word that wc have enough funds or that wc 
haven't; even the clock lolls us when to do 
this or thiil. Hut the real and important Issue 
Is nut the messages wc receive hut huw wo 
respjnd to them! 

Consider briefly these four particular Is- 
sues in the light of Christian Science - whnl 
others think of us, what our body reports, 
what our bank balance tells us, and our con- 
cept of lime. 

Christ Jesus, the ultimate guide for the stu- 
dent or Christian Science, was emphatic in 
his Instructions on how Lo respond to those 
who do not like us. Nothing could be dearer 
than his words, “Bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you."* And Mary Baker Eddy, who 
discovered and rounded Christian Science, 
and whose llfework was helping others to fol- 
low In the way of the master Christian, 
writes, “We must love our enemies In all the 
manifestations wherein and whereby we love 
our friends."** 

How is it possible to follow literally such 
instructions? It Is possible because, as Jesus 
clearly implied and Christian Science makes 
explicit, man Is what the first chapter of the 
BlUe 1 sqys he fs: Uie image and likeness of 
‘tied. Hatted, " reyejtge; wrongdoing, dislike, 
misuse, are ibt characteristic 'of 1 Gbd's re- 
flection. They are unreal arid appear ori the 
human scene as mere appearances that wc 
have every right to reject as insubstantial. 
When we do reject the appearance and ac- 
cept Iho spiritually real, we will find our- 
selves effortlessly loving and also being 
loved. If the message says ‘'enemy" we wfll 
act from the standpoint of understanding, not 
of mere appearance, and our response will be 
In accord with what we know to be spiritually 
true, not with what we may scb physically. 

Man as God’s likeness, or spiritual reflec- 
tion, Is well, not sick. He reflects the order, 
liarmony, and perfection of his Father- 
Mother God. The student of Christian Science 
lias round by experience that to the extent ho 
understands and rejoices in his spiritual 
status, whatever is wrong physically is cor- 
rected In the most practical and realistic 
manner. The wrillen testimonies of healing in 
the Christian Science periodicals and ibelr 
verbal counterparts at Wednesday evening 
services in Christian Science churches can be 
convincing evidence to the inquirer! that this 
is true. . \ 

- • The .same . bpjdir troe M tetettqn ; to.qur f!-; 

the; IWes 

of the mid, now they grow; they toll not, nei- 
ther do they spin: and yet I say unto you. 
That even Solompn in aU Ms glory ,was not 
; airayed -14k&' one -of tbese."t Man,, as God’S 
image, ! reflects the nature of hls ' Infinitely 
gorid source.; We: may need to work for our 
daily bread; but since good Is already. oprs as 
the spiritual children of God, our response to 
need la. not to try. to create good for ouroelVes 
or othors but to demonstrate the good that is 
already spiritually at hand. This takes the toll 
out of oiir work and brings us the joy of un- 
foldmqnt within the realm of God’s goodness.' 

If dip message Is that there is at lino for 
good things to happen and a time when we • 
canpot . expect much good, wo can respond 


from the standpoint that all of God's good is 
at hand, here and now, never increased nur 
decreased by time or clock or calendar. Then 
we can delightfully labor lo discover that 
good, enjoy it, enlarge our and others' view 
of it, and lo take the steps thui lead lo the 
demonstration of It in human affairs. 

To respond rightly lo any message or situ- 
ation Hint comes to us and that would appear 
In II mil us Is to perceive the love, Iho well- 
being, ihe supply, and usefulness that arc in- 
herent in uur spiritual nature. Here Is found 
the Joy of living. 

•Matthew 5:44; ‘•Miscellaneous Writing.'*, p. 
11; fMatthew 6:28, 29. 


The feeling 
that God 
can heal 
you 

Men and women everywhere 
led deep down that it's true. 
Gocfcan heal. With t-he power 
>■ of Spirit. Without drugs. 

Jesus knew this. He proved it, 
and so did his early followers. 
They turned to God in prayer. 
They yielded to the under- 
standing of God's presence 
and grace. 

You can do, the same, and. 
there is a book that can help 
you. Study of Science .and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures by Mary Baker Eddy 
reveals new meaning in Jesus.' 
teachings.. You can learn the 
rules of spiritual healing he 
taught and lived. 

You can order a copy of this 
book by using - the coupon 
below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson . 
Publisher's AgenL . 

4-5 Grosvcnor Place, Bill Floor, 
London SW1X.7JH • 

Please , send me a paperback 
copy .! of Science , and , Health 
with Key to., the, Script Urea.: (H) 


Nuria— 

Address^ 


County^ 


1*091111 Cotie- 


My cheque for £1.35 enclosed 
ns payment in full. 
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Two centuries ago ihc United Slates of 
America was formed In a period of about 14 
>ean>, between the battles of Lexington and 
Concord in 1775 and the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Washington in 1789. 


Europe: inching toward unity 


No one can be sure whether there will ever 
be a Uniled Slates of Europe. Or, if so, what 
its extent will be. As a political concept Eu- 
rope may hark back to Charlemagne, the Holy 
Roman Empire and the medieval church, but 
as a modern reality Europe began to take 
shape only wilh the concert of powers which 
emerged gradually through the I6th. I7th, 18 th 
and 19th ccnturios and which almost self-de- 
structed In a series of civil wars culminating In 
those of our own time. 

The truly formative period of a potential 
United States of Europo began with the ex- 
haustion of ancient animosities which occurred 
during World War II and with the Immediate 
external threat posed by Stalin, which within 
three years cut off n third of what had for cen- 
turies been an Integral part of Europe. Tills 
formative period has alroady lasted more than 
14 years and its end is not yet in sight. 


In 1858 by the Treaty of Rome six countries 
formed the European Community or Common 
Market which, though taking the form of an 
economic union, was widely hailed as also the 
embryo of a political United States of Europe. 
Those hopes have nm been fulfilled. 

Three more slates have joined the commu- 
nity and others are associated in various ways 
wilh it but, when European leaders pay their 
bicentennial respects to the United States, it Is 
still the Queen of Britain, the President of 
France, and the Chancellor of West Germany 
who do so. not the president of a U.S.E. 

Still, with very little fanfare, a critical step 
toward ‘'Europe" was taken last week. Long- 
standing disputes about the size and com- 
position of an elected community parliament 
were finally resolved. It was agreed among the 
Nine that in 1978 such a parliament will be cho- 
sen, not by governments but directly by the 
peoples of the constituent countries. The Eu- 
ropean Parliament will have 410 members. 

• with representation ranging from 81 eacli for 
the British, French, Germans, and Italians to 
six for tho Luxembourgers. 

The powers of the parliament will still be 


limited and those of Its executive, the Eu- 
ropean Commission, whose members are ap- 
pointed by national governments for fixed 
terms, even more so; but under favorable cir- 
cumstances those powers will grow. Such cir- 
cumstances might be either a benign climate 
In which peace and prosperity might be con- 
ducive to unity, or a hostile climate in which 
external pressure, from either East or South, 
could drive the members closer together in 
common military or economic defense. 

Even if the long-awaited, long-postponed, 
and still-probiematical evolution of the Nine to- 
ward unity proceeds favorably, millions of 
other Europeans remain outside the commu- 
nity. There are the European states members 
of NATO but not of the Common Market; Nor- 
way, Portugal, Greece, Turkey. 

There are the West Europeans who have 
been excluded because of their politics, like 
Spain. Or who have excluded themselves be- 
cause of their proximity to Russia, like 
Austria, Sweden, and Finland. Finally, there 
are all the millions east of the Elbe still domi- 
nated by the Soviet Union, who for centuries 
considered themselves, and still do, to be as 
European as the British or the French. 


Ten years from now It 


most of the nations in the S?£* 
groups will have joined the comm S 
association of the last _ mu %i. 


Time for a new American policy on Korea 


By Edwin O. Relschauer 


Interest that 

■■Atlantic union” or a "united S 
conclusion was that both were In ujr, 
lerest - that is, that the U.S. needed 
milted Europe In close alliance wftu 
ThaL remains U.S. policy today £*, 
never be as strong as it cleservSS 
be as long as it remains divided 
foreign policy will never be as bakJ, 
fective as It needs to be until 
equal to itself in strength and will, 

The U.S, should therefore weftmj 
step Europeans take toward ufyrf/ 
in whatever ways it useful^ « Aft f| 
process. 

- 6l M 76 Charles ff.M 



Some people have to draw a picture for 


■ N ?, W tho Ume when Am ertcans wait more and more 
inpaUcntly to learn who their next president will be. For 
cartoonlsts Uie suspense comes down to questions like 
Uds: Will it be Jimmy Carter's teeth they'll have to 
draw for the coming four years? Or Ronald Reagan's 
pompadour-to-profUe. Or more of that earnest, slightly 
apprehensive Ford, expression that one cartoonist has 

faqaof thettratTZer o 
fram fluler science- 

Does anybody realty know what a president is like un- 
dent? 8 S ° riIe CflI100nlSt haS dra ™ “■ - as pZ 

Cartooning is a marvelous method for reducing offices 
^ human beings, and when It works, U can be asmucha 

U^M iH«i den I? CraUC pr ° Cess as a baUot b™. In fact. 
EES* 1 cartoon ta America considerably predates 

baCk t0 1747 ^ Benjamin 
fanwus versIon of ‘he colonies as a 
subdivided snake with the caption, “Join or Die " must 

J2£"" 0f lhe «- Active cartoons’ls^Amerlcan 
Like all artists, a cartoonist is 

*s best 


Melvin Maddocks 


suMMded ^ake with the caption, "Join or Die," m „„t 

is in American 

cartoonist, would have loved Watereatel 

Z *°T lnVe,,led the Republican eiphLt 8 y m hol ln 
1874 had Tammany Hall and "Boss’* Tweed fo him coif 
An rnnch as any Individual, Neat pnt Tte Z 

with 1U bribes and pay-ofto, out ofttae ZyS & 
And Tweed knew It. », don't carHe ££ wS 


ness. 




£4' 



The clvu warln Lebahon baa new entered Its 
. Mbanue^uve month. Since tbejnassive 

MMH ' j 

The syrlen faterveiitlon nee 
ti harden,^ 

i : W 1 ! 8 to tile conflidt which 
'■ Jjf. {•to? iMireed Under pressure to reckon 
witii the ndw realities of the country. ?* 

and destructive thoughtthad beAii 

need for a bahlp change in. Lebanon’s polWcai 

toMtafSiiS J th Sy * 1 * fl r °8ime easting in 

to lot with the conservative Lebanese factions 

IWs hope for a Constitutional change has oil but 
evaporated for the lime being . ™ \ 

The first urgent step now fa for the Syrian 
Army to withdraw from Lebanon and let the 
mternal cpnflicl take its own course, unhin- 
dered by any outside intervention. This, also 


^.SEsrMasL-i 

other Roosevelt, Theodore, possibiv thB mnit^ d that 
president of all whnt» huAiT” 00 ^ lhe most ca rtooned 

world - r ™ wned '»»« 

sste i cari0 ™- 

beat cartoonist nl .7,.1. the 

verse: 0,6 “**»««« OUver Hertord's 

Lebanon; the way out 


or when any United Slate's of p Vei ’* 11 ' July 26 marked the 23rd anniversary of Lhe 
restricted in extent, will end of thc Korean war - 1x11 thc Korean P entn ’ 

cenec into mnlurity pass ■ ?ra * sula is slUl one of the powder keg areas of Lhe 

Thirty years ago inside u,e tJ. ^ ^ ^ m ‘° P °' 

North and South Korea, each big enough to 
rank as a middle-sized cnuniry of the workl, 
arc sipian'd off against each other in biller 
hostility. They are armed to the teeth, with 
about a million men together under arms and 
another 2 million as trained reserves. Shooting 
Incidents occur from Ume to time along the 
border, and not far away Is stationed an Amer- 
ican division, so placed as Inevitably to involve 
thc United Stnlos, should war break out again 
Around Korea are grouped In close proxi- 
mity three other nf the largest mi linns In the 
world - Chinn, lhe Soviet Union, and Japan - 
all of wliieh have fought over Korea in (Tie past 
and distrust one another today. The situation Is 
not reassuring. It Ls high time to take stuck of 
what tins happened in Korea mid what its fu- 
ture may hold in store fur the U.S. and fur the 
world. 

First, however, America shuuld get rid of 
some mistaken notions. South Korea is no 
South Vietnam. Its people are solidly unified 
against, the Communist North, still remember- 
ing its ruthlcssncss and cruelty when it over- 
ran most of thc South during thc Korean war. 
They have a larger military establishment than 
the North and are in the process of gaining 
equality In the air, their one area of relative 
weakness. They have twice the population of 
the North and a more vigorous economy. South 
Korea most certainly will not crumple, no mat- 
ter how hard tho North Korean dictator, Kim 
H Sung, may huff and puff. 

Also, neillior of the two Koreas Is much like 
most other developing countries. They share 
,,many of the characteristics that account for 
the extraordinary,, though contrasting, ,‘suC- 
-^Cesses of Japan and China in recent years. 
Their people are hard-working, disciplined, and 
skilled organizers. They have a passion for 
education and have all but wiped out illiteracy. 

With these traits the North has made itself 
Into thc most tightly and repressively orga- 
nized of all the communist stnles. The South 
has followed the trail blazed by Japan as an in- 
dustrial fast-grower, although, stalling later 
than Japan and from lower levels of tocli- 
nological modernization. Us success is less as- 


you 


I'm sorry William Taft is out 
Of Politics; without a doubt 
Of all the Presidential crew 
He was the easiest to do. 

Are there subjects which should be regarded asoul-d- 
bounds, as sacred? Daumier, like his novel-furtorj 
friend Balzac, regarded the "Human Comedy” as Mint 
terrltory - Dau micr was Imprisoned six moriM 
1832 Tor caricaturing the King, Ixfuls-Pliilippe. Evoi 
ter that he did not - probably could not - desist. 

In 1899 the California legislature practically outla«4 
cartooning by passing a bill that no drawing could bt 
permitted which “reflected upon a person's characlsr* 
nor could any porlrailuro be mndo public without the 
consent of the subject. Llfo being what it is, the bill bjd 
to bo hastily repealed to allow tho entertainment of tte 
human race - even nl to own exponse - to go on. 

Tlioro is something purifying about a ! good cartoon. It 
may puncture pomposity; It cannot hurt dignity- .H* 
Gaullo could survive (he assaults of a thousand pens » 
his nose and Churchill could triumph over all those ver 
sions of the wrinkled chorub, thero Is little case fork- 
suing exemptions to others. 

Martin Luther was an amateur cartoonist, and tb# 
ts a Protestant attitude to cartooning - an insistence® 
the equal humanity of all men, regardless of station * 
status. Out of the very, excesses of A gpotf cade® 
comes a final sense of proportion - of sanity. So M 
the cartoonists loose, we say. The face we’re /M 1 
laughing at is not Ford's, Reagan's, or Carter's tat A # 
own. 


sured. particularly in the face or Lhe recent 
vast rise in prices Tor the energy resources 
and raw materials that both mast Import. 

The South's attempt to follow lhe open pat- 
tern nf democratic politics and freedom of cx- 
pressinn that has worked so well in Japan has 
met wilh even less success. The movement in 
recent years has been away from these free- 
doms toward growing repression and author- 
itarian controls. 

South Korea nonetheless has sufficiently 
high educational and economic levels to make 
a free society and democratic political In- 
stitutions wnikable or, if these are nut 
artm-viHl. to n|M-riile a reasonably efficient 
even if cruel dictatorship of the right. 

The immediate problem In Korea is nol its 
backwardness or the danger that the South 
might disintegrate. The problem for the United 
States is the embarrassment or having served 
as godfather to a rightist dictatorship and 
being committed to its defense, oven though 
the American people obviously would repudiate 
this commitment if war actually broke nut. 
This is a very dangerous situation to be In. 

To South Koreans tho past 31 years sinco 
World War II have been their American pe- 
riod, now comparable in length to the preced- 
ing Japanese period of 35 years of colonial 
rule, when Japan blighted Korean national as- 
pirations and bred a lasting hatred for Japan, 
but at the same time did lay the foundation 
and give specific shape to much of Korea’s 
modern development. The Japanese also 
molded Korea to the pattern they willed for it. 

In contrast, the United States has advocated 
one thing for Korea and produced another. 
Much In modern Korean society has been in- 
fluenced by the U.S., and some of this the 
American people can take pride in. It was 
^ Christians, hugely (he converts of American 
missionaries, who once stood out as champions 
of independence against the Japanese, just as 
they are today the most fearless advocatos of 
democracy and freedom of speech against na- 
tive military rule. 

Other borrowings from the United States, 
however, Iibvo been less desirable. The arm of 
government most repressive of the freedoms 
of Koreans both at home and abroad is the Ko- 
rean Central Intelligence Agency, named for 
Its American counterpart. Generous American 


aid has bred widespread corruption. And in any 
case the present dictatorial Korean Govern- 
ment is not at all what any American would 
wish to see in Korea. 

The spotty American record is the product 
uf both inattention and a desirable modesty in 
American alms. The U.S. docs not Teel IhaL il 
should try to mastermind the future for any 
other people. Il is ready .to aid but not to dic- 
tate. Unfortunately tills half-way position 
breeds confusion. U.S. aid often seems to oth- 
ers like control. Korean liberals are dispirited 
to see Lhe United States increasing its military 
Kupjmrt nf a regime that has destroyed their 
freedoms and Ilia beginnings nf Korean democ- 
racy. 

What should lhe U.S. du now to correct this 
situation and reduce thc dangers to Itself und 
the world? Clearly lhe first step Is to withdraw 
to troops and its nuclear weapons from South 



Korea. If It docs not do this tt will be contin- 
uing to give unconditional support to a regime 
Ihnt It does nol believe in and will remain In 


danger of becoming embroiled in a war there . stand. 


to Taiwan when thc United Stales eventually 
does recognize Peking and consequently must 
give up its specific defense treaty with thc Na- 
tionalist regime. China has clearly Indicated 
that il Ls not conxldcring military action to re- 
gain Taiwan at this time, and neither it nor thc 
Soviet Union has thc least desire to go to war 
over Korea. 

The possibility, however vague, or American 
military reprisal would be a further deterrent 
to Chinese or Soviet military action, and North 
Korea would not on its own embark on a mili- 
tary adventure against a larger and probably 
stronger South, especially If there Is even a 
small ]N>SKlblIlty of an American military re- 
sponse. 

The U.K. withdrawal from Korea also should 
be accompanied by olher more positive moves, 
ft is thc close involvement of China, the Soviet 
Union, Japan, and thc United States In Korea 
that makes LI a much greater danger to world 
peace than are even less stable areas in South- 
east Asia or the other developing regions of the 
world. The U.S. should take advantage of its 
withdrawal to work far a four-power agree- 
ment on thc neutralization of Korea fram other 
world tensions, leaving thc two Korean re- 
gimes to work on their problem of unification 
without fear of external pressures. 

Since thc American defense position in 
Korea often has bcon described as being basi- 
cally in behalf of its Japanese ally, withdrawal 
from Korea also should be accompaned by 
clear reaffirmations of to commitment to Ja- 
pan's defense and cooperation with Japan In all 
fields — a position that spokesmen of both the 
political parties In the U.S. have recently made 
clear In an accepted, supra-partls&n American 


against the wishes of the American people and 
the best judgment of their government 

The U.S^ withdrawal, however, must be ac- 
complished in such a way as not to Increase 
the chances of war in Korea. It does not want 
a repetition of 1950, when an American pullout 
helped spark the invasion from the North. The 
withdrawal should be gradual and clearly an- 
nounced in advance, so no shocks occur. Tbe 
present commitment to South Korea's defense 
should be replaced by a more general com- 
mitment to tho peace of the area. 

The same sort of commitment should apply 


Finally, the withdrawal would permit the 
U.S. to be more selectlvo in its cooperation 
with, and aid to. South Korea, so that Amer- 
ican Influence would be more likely to favor 
the development of the sort of free and domes- 
tic society that most South Koreans hope for 
and that Americans believe would best contrib- 
ute to a healthy and stable Korea. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Japan, is University Professor 
at Harvard and a specialist in East Asian 
studies. 
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, Washington Letter 

It looks like Carter in November — unless 

By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 


By A. J. Maury 

f^^!!!! 1 !. 0 - “U will snow that ev- 
outside party intervened, notwlth- 


canrtfaor© dltncuhtd unravel 
cipnsjanc&a that fifty it in S fim' dr *- 


{Sills JmS 11 . haa aU along remained, the latlon to the changing intercomm 
Sttie of jggMM ou tcasts (mpstjy destitute without putting an end to the s> 


(pr** . 7 *." , w, rLuroisn. sium-dwel- 

Pri rc i^ia^ -“ shedauu,ority and the 



. .Lebanon’s disfranchised ' 

; ^ V*"’ ^RfotB-regibiial representation „ 

“tave-jinto*' i,:. Lebanese ^ladce, pbrUohal rOpresentatiori in governn 1 

•-‘tange in the form of igovenime^ 



Washington 

ift 'New YOra. 'Biit, I 

Impression that thu President may have only a 

inaJ r reprwentat(onx will at j- . few more months in the White liouso. Unless 
alleviate Lebanon^ woes. he can meet the challenges ahead: 

la a deeper operation to extlrpat0-^ti®j '■'[[' l. First, he must win the nomination from 
a basically undemocratic • Ronald Roagan and that is by no ineains a cor- 

' ‘ J talnty. At the moment, though, it appears' he 

hns wooed enough of tho uncommitted delo- 
gnlos to nchiove this victory by the time tho 
convention begins in Kansas CUy in August. 

2. Assuming he does win against. Mr. Rea- 
gan, Mr. Ford ^ill hayo to, do what. may be 1m- 
. . .. possible: persuado tho disappointed and, dqubl- 
less, bitter Roagan supporters to stny within 
tel( / tho party and vole for him in the fail/ 

“ -» * U.0 : 


Washington whtch la estimated at about 18 percent of the 
tty the '(pdhvehtlon ytoidfs/f'- 1 ■' .;T • 

i of hovir, It' fa our R£ htiist jtotTogeihef hn alira ftivie tkiket. 

Whatever Walter Mondale may be Ideologi- 
cally! lie and his family are particularly ap- 
pealing, Mondale is young, bright, an effective 
speaker; and he possesses a good sense pf hu- 


dlcallons of this) and that, his. rather lalssoz- 
falre abpraacn' bas been responabie fpr lhls 




means a reversal i„ Washington's poUcThaS i ^ - 

on the recommendations of Dean Brpwn tho : ber pf Chrlstlaris in to iTbu^mm^T ^ ^ df religiouMeglonal dan running mnte, Ihis cbuld ensure defeat in the l^ cldarty dlfferent rom Mr. Carter's. 


mor. • • » ■ •.- 

Where dpes Fprd'go to add : a little younger _____ _ 

look and a tittle ^iranzz to his 'ticket? A few . mtieaffactoh restoring 8 healthy ^ economy, 
who. might fit this description: panlol Evans, 

Governor of Washington; Robert Roy , Gover- 
nor of Iowa; Secretary of Treasury William 
Simon;; Secretary of Defense Doriald Runjs- 
fald; San Diego Mayor : Pete 'Wilson; Am- 
bassador Ann Armstrong; and Secretary of 
Commerce Elliot Richardson. ,', •" • . •• 

There doubtless are others. 

4: Next the President needs an ipsue - one 
that appeals to, the majority of 1 the American 
people aqd one, Where: tbd president's position 


6 . One. other possible development might 

_ rr Ttr ... win the eledtimi for ilr. Ford eVen if. ha has 

iHi^ovcmeht; hd ml^it Have’a wlnnlng'iiSae. Y not oihefwfee ^een able to satisfy the U.S. 

However, IL Is easier tor s president to show electorate: “ to,ore « r al of 1116 

he has provided leadorsliip .when he has taken 
specific, positive aqUon^ lo bring Uw economy 
hack. 1 Thus, Franklin : toosevolt’s initiatives 
gained him tremendous public iupport - e^en 
though mUch iof whal he did may have had 



. 5. 1 Beyond the. above, thd President, would 
also benefit if Mr. Carter madp some Sizable 
' blunder, soytig o^ doing something that ' siid^ 
dehty tirade Wm look Inept and uupreatdential 
lnthe eyesolvolers. ■ ’ 

McGovern's choice of Eagloton as his run- 
hlng mate and the way he hhffdlod the com- 
plication^ Burrbuiidivig that cWice coh»o' i tp 
mind. Nixon's decision to debate Kennedy Was 
aiiqtfter large etror of judgmpntThdt probably 
; Influenced 11m butco tno of thpi election. 1 , ; 

; V^Lwould belp Ford would be a Carlqr'pr- .’ 
Hr that would bo viewed as ;an event >. like ir 
storm hUtliig the bemberetta nathinee- ■ "" 




Just 

election he is lnvolvod and performing well in 
'some global emergency; 1 

No one , would vyant such a .problem, of 
course. But If something of crisis proportions 
does ! occur next fall,, perhaps Jn the Mideast, 
and ; Mr. , Ford conducts himself with strength 
apd polie, this could turn : the election around. 

• Filially, although U must ho . considered an 
Impptiderablc at this point; . Eugene McCarthy's 
independent candidacy might. pull enough liber- 
als away from Carter lo give a close aloctlon 
to Ford. Studies show that enough McCarthy 
supporters failed to vole lh 1968 (nol liking 
Humphrey) to account for Nixon's narrow vic- 
tory that yeah Could il bo that McCarthy will 
help win anolhar presidential : election for the 
Republicans? 

:i '•• ■ 

• •: Mr. Sperling is chief of the Wo^hfJigforr 

btireau of The Christian Science Monflor. 



